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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~-——_ 
HE attack on the dervishes besieging Suakin has 
succeeded. General Grenfell has made good soldiers of 
the black regiments in Egyptian service, and on Thursday at 
daybreak he trusted them to make the assault on the trenches. 
Supported, but not led by their English allies, who poured in 
aterrible fire both from their rifles and their machine-guns, 
the blacks advanced on the trenches, and in spite of a heroic 
resistance, carried them in half-an-hour. The dervishes 
scattered into the bush in all directions, only their cavalry 
standing, and they were ridden down by the Hussars, whose 
swords, it is carefully noted, were of inferior workman- 
ship. (Is it really impossible to trace and disgrace the in- 
specting officer responsible for passing those swords ?) We lost 
less than twenty men,—six killed,—and the dervishes from 
four to six hundred killed. The trenches will be filled, and 
the remaining works turned into an outlying position to be held 
by the black soldiery ; the Europeans will be returned to Cairo, 
and we hope, but do not expect, because of “ French financial 
interests” —the source of all evil in Egypt—that the black 
regiments will be doubled. The dervishes will return in the 
end, but after months of hesitation, a defeat of this kind 
inspiriting the Mahdi’s domestic enemies, and we have now 
learned the key-fact of the whole contest, that Negroes can 
be trained by Englishmen to face and defeat Soudanese 
fanatics. That settled, the huge problem presented by Egypt 
is indefinitely reduced. 











The immediate policy of the Government on the Red Sea, 
and its reasons, come out with perfect clearness in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech of Thursday at Scarborough. He does not 
intend to propose a campaign in the Soudan, or even a further 
expedition against Handoub and Tokar. He will, in fact, do 
as little as possible; but we are bound by Mr. Gladstone’s 
positive pledge to the Egyptian Government not to give up 
any Egyptian ports on the Red Sea. (This pledge was, no 
doubt, asked for to prevent an alliance between the Mahdi and 
the tribes of Arabia, which would raise a conflagration 
throughout Western Asia.) We must, therefore, if only for 
the sake of the national faith, hold Suakin until the general 
fate of Egypt has been finally determined. This is now com- 
paratively easy, as the black troops are full of a new confidence 
in themselves, and as they will not perish in garrison from 
disease as English soldiers would. Lord Salisbury dwelt 
also on the importance of Suakin to the suppression of 
the slave-trade, an argument perfectly correct, as, were we 
to abandon it, the port would become the great depdt for 
slaves to be transmitted to Jeddah. The sea voyage is very 
short, and the dhows very swift in a fair wind; while it is, for 
political reasons, most inconvenient to blockade Jeddah, or 
even to watch it closely. Every Mussulman looks on the port 


Lord Salisbury has been making speeches at Scarborough 
for some days, in which some valuable hints may be found. 
He pointed out, for instance, that it would pay Scarborough 
much better to endure increased Naval Estimates than to 
be looted by an enemy’s squadron. In another speech, 
besides explaining his Soudanese policy, he declared himself 
strongly in favour of creating small proprietors in land, 
and asserted his belief that if the second advance under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act proved as successful as the first, the natural 
forces of society would reassert themselves, and the process 
would be repeated again and again, until the Act became the 
system by which owners and occupiers would adjust their 
rights. That is an extremely grave statement, which must, 
however, be read by Unionists side by side with Mr. Goschen’s 
recent explanation that the Ashbourne Act did not comprise 
the whole plan of the Government for facilitating the creation 
of Irish freeholds. He furthermore stated that the Crimes 
Act was no “accidental feature” in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but that the Ministry held the fulfilment of contracts 
and the maintenance of law to be the very basis of restored 
prosperity in Ireland. Again, in his last speech, Lord 
Salisbury stated that we owed Scotland a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and England an Agricultural Department, a Tithe 
Bill, and an Employers’ Liability Bill, and Ireland a non-com- 
pulsory Land Bill, so big that it will bring freeholds within the 
reach of a far larger class of occupiers. Every sentence of the 
speeches is, in fact, full of suggestions, either of the ideas or 
the proposals of the Government, if only that wretched House 
of Commons could be induced to do anything. 


Lord Salisbury evidently weighed his words at Scarborough, 
but still he was guilty of one imprudence. He hopes, and 
avows his hope, that there may never be anything to break his 
alliance with the Liberal Unionists, but he repeated again his 
conviction that it would be right to concede female suffrage. 
The Unionist leaders are certainly not with him in that view, 
nor do we believe there is a Liberal Unionist who will accept 
his guidance upon that subject. At all events, he ought to 
remember that women are in an immense majority in England, 
and that he is defending as a mere obiter dictum a revolution 
the consequences of which it is impossible to foresee. English- 
men are sick of this eternal tinkering with the bases of power, 
and want peace as to the franchise for a generation. 





If we are not mistaken, the Pall Mall a few months ago 
designated Colchester as the best and most trustworthy of 
political barometers. If so, the omen of Tuesday’s election 
is indeed favourable to the Unionist cause. Lord Brooke, the 
Conservative Unionist, was elected by 2,126 votes, against 
1,687 given for Mr. Gurdon, the Gladstonian,—majority, 439. 
The Conservative vote is absolutely larger than either in 1885, 
when it was only 2,044, or in 1886, when it was only 1,996, and 
the majority was larger than in either election, for in 1885 the 
Conservative majority was only 166, and in 1886 it was 295. 
It is, therefore, larger by 144 votes than in the best of these 
years, and this against a Gladstonian candidate who is under- 
stood to have been unusually strong. We do not ourselves 
attach any very great importance to the test of by-elections in 
any case—certainly not in a capricious place like Colchester. 
Still, the Colchester election ought to silence the babble of confi- 
dence on the Gladstonian side as to what the verdict of the 
country will be. 


Grave doubts have been thrown from many sides upon the 
story of the capture of Stanley and Emin Pasha. It is asked 
how it happened that the news of so grave an event did not 
fly southwards as well as northwards, and why the Mahdi 
did not forward letters from his prisoners. It is asserted 
that the letter from the Khedive to Emin Pasha given to 





as a sort of gate to Mecca. 


Stanley, and forwarded to General Grenfell, is only a copy, 
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given by Stanley to a native messenger to carry in advance of 
his own party, and it is supposed that this messenger was 
taken. It is further alleged that Stanley had no cartridges 
with him of 1869, such as Osman Digna produced, and it is 
suggested that this wily chief thought he might avert attack 
by alleging that the Mahdi had such hostages in his hand. As 
this hope has been disappointed, we shall probably hear the 
truth soon, or, at least, that approximation to the truth which 
is all we ever attain to in African affairs. Our total failure 
to obtain intelligence from the interior is thoroughly dis- 
creditable to our business capacity. 


Affairs in Servia are in a most ticklish condition. The 
peasantry, inflamed partly by rumours of the King’s designs, 
and partly by promises as to the tenure, have decided as 
a body for the Radical Party; and out of 402 Members sent 
up to the Constituent Assembly, only two are Conservative, 
all the rest being Radicals or Liberals. Both are Russophil, 
though in different degrees, and both desire to vest the 
control of foreign policy in the Parliament. To this King 
Milan will not consent, and he demands that his Constitution 
shall be passed or rejected en bloc. The Radical leaders, who 
are acquainted with the foreign situation of the country, have 
assented to this; but it is doubtful if their followers will, and 
if they do not, King Milan must either govern with a state of 
siege—i.e., proclaim a military tyranny—or abdicate in favour 
of his son, for whom Queen Natalie would be Regent. The 
prevailing impression in Vienna is that the King will win, 
as he always has done; but when the Deputies meet, a burst of 
popular emotion may carry away the Army with it. The 
King, it must be remembered, is not a successful, or even an 
eminent soldier. 


The political news from Paris is, in a way, serious. The 
statesmen are acknowledging openly that the struggle lies 
between the Republic and General Boulanger, and that the 
latter isa danger. The Times’ correspondent in Paris even 
joins in the chorus on his own account, though he has been 
belittling the General for two years. On Tuesday, M. 
Challemel-Lacour, who was the friend of Gambetta, and 
formerly Foreign Minister, took advantage of the passing of 
the Budget by the Senate to review the situation of affairs. 
He admitted the existence of an immense discontent, and the 
consequent danger from Boulangism, and attributed both 
to the growing Radicalism of the last ten years, which had 
increased the public burdens, irritated the religious sense of 
France—dormant, but existing—and alienated all classes of 
society. Every Government promised the impossible, and was 
turned out for not keeping its promises. Thesituation made 
men like himself doubt if they had not wasted life in pursuit of 
an illusion. The speech was received by the Senate with en- 
thusiastic applause. M. Floquet, who is ill, made a feeble 
reply, the gist of which is that the Republic leaned on the 
Left, and M. Challemel-Lacour desired it to lean on the Right ; 
but he incidentally announced that scrutin de liste would be 
replaced by election by districts, and that, if needful, he 
would seek for stronger laws with which to combat Boulangism. 
The object of the electoral change is to diminish the chance of 
an informal plébiscite ; but suppose a majority of the districts 
accept General Boulanger’s nominees ? 

The affairs of the Panama Canal Company have become 
worse during the week. The Government, after some hesita- 
tion, on Saturday brought in a Bill authorising it to delay 
payment of its obligations during three months. In this time, 
argued M. de Peytral, Minister of Finance, the Company could 
devise means for raising capital, and thus protect the 870,000 
poor persons interested in its shares and bonds. The Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred rejected it by 18 to 4, 
and when the Bill was introduced, an agitated scene occurred, 
amidst which M. Christophle, President of the Crédit Foncier, 
was compelled to acknowledge that, although £4,000,000 
sterling had been deposited with him as guarantee for 
the punctual payment of the prizes won in the Lottery 
Loan, the money was deposited by a Company of which all the 
directors were directors of the Panama Canal, and that it 
might be withdrawn at an hour’s notice. This confession 
exasperated the Chamber, and the Bill was thrown out by 
256 to 181. The law, therefore, must take,its course. It was 
supposed that the Government might sanction some kind of 
guarantee; but it appears that on March 22nd, 1880, the 





Government of France, through its Minister in W 


formally pledged itself “not to modify the private of 
of M. de Lesseps’s enterprise.” The State, thereloee ae 
2, can 


assume no control. 





The shock to credit in France by this, the greatest 
mercial failure of the century, is tremendous; but it is by 
by three facts. The peasantry do not even yet |} 
M. de Lesseps can be beaten; and there is, therefo 
almost certainly groundless, that they will supply the capital 
required. The loss is widely distributed, scarcely sn 
large blocks of shares or obligations remaining in ° y 
hands, or lying as security in any considerable bank % 
is nearly certain that if the Canal is offered for sale, cithes 
the American Government or some American capitalists would 
offer a heavy price for its possession. M. de Lesseps says it 
shall never be sold, and that the old shareholders wil] form a 
new Company to take over the works at a price; but ae 
Lesseps is always sanguine and very old. The sum actuall 
received and spent greatly exceeds fifty millions, the ate. 
obligations being one-half larger; and the Canal will hardly 
be completed without forty millions more. As we have argued 
elsewhere, to buy out the old Company and raise the new 
capital by an issue of, say, sixty millions in preference shayeg 
is an undertaking from which even M. de Lesseps may shrink, 
There is no English capital in the undertaking, and no English 
reason why Americans should not have it. 
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Mr. Gladstone made one of the most effective speeches he 
has made within the last year, at Limehouse Town Hall last 
Saturday, by way of endeavouring to convert London to 
Home-rule. He referred to the retirement of Lord Hartington 
and a number of other Unionist Liberals from the National 
Liberal Club as a painful event, but rather as a painful event 
which had become necessary, and which should logically be 
followed by the retirement of Liberal Unionists from the 
Opposition benches in the House of Commons, than ag one 
which he deprecated. Indeed, it was a grievance to him, he 
said playfully, when turning for encouragement to the benghes 
of his nominal supporters in the House of Commons, to meet 
the eye, not of a cordial friend like Professor Stuart, but of a 
steady enemy like a certain Liberal Unionist lawyer whom we 
conjecture to be Mr. Finlay. With a passing stroke at Lord 
Salisbury for the unfortunately contemptuous reference to 
Mr. Naoroji’s candidature for Holborn in 1886, Mr. Gladstone 
went on to complain of the tyranny of the majority in the 
House of Commons in disposing of the business during the 
Session just at an end, and to throw much blame on Mr. Smith, 
though Mr. Gladstone admitted that the necessary increase of 
business would alone cause a crush of work from which the 
House of Commons could only extricate itself, he believed, by 
relieving Parliament of the Irish business. He did not discuss, 
and never does discuss, the contention of his opponents that 
this proposed relief would, by virtue of his latest concession, 
bring more and bitterer Irish controversy on the House of 
Commons than ever. 








Mr. Gladstone then went on to advocate the reform of the 
register, and the adoption of the principle of “ One man, one 
vote,” as the condition sine qué non of an efficiently Glad- 
stonian Parliament. You must sharpen your blunt razor, he 
said, before you can shave, and you must quicken the 
Radicalism of your Parliament before you can get the Glad- 
stonian programme passed in it. He wishes, apparently, to 
enfranchise all leaseholds,—will not that render it very difficult 
to get leases for the future ?—to put the police of London under 
the local Parliament of London, to carry a system of free 
schools, and to disestablish the Church in Scotland and in 
Wales; in short, Mr. Morley’s programme is accepted by Mr. 
Gladstone en bloc. And then he attacked the Irish Question, 
maintaining, oddly enough, not only that the Irish are loyal 
to their own Irish leaders, which they certainly are,—through 
thick and thin, evil and good,—but that the same loyalty has 
been shown to England whenever there has been even @ 
“visionary hope” of combining “loyalty with justice.” There 
is a fine ignoring there of the attitude taken up by the Irish 
people towards himself in 1880-81. Was there not something 
more than a “visionary hope” of combining “loyalty with 
justice ” then? And did not the Irish people, at the sugges- 
tion of their leaders, reject him with a unanimity, and we might 
almost say a brutality, that horrified his friends, even if it made 
no impression on himself? 
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[ord Derby’s speech at Hengler’s Cireus, Liverpool, on 
sday, on taking the chair at the meeting summoned to 
” Lord Hartington, was one of those remarkable efforts in 
oll lucid, and judicial exposition of which he is certainly 
ott the greatest master among statesmen and politicians. 
00 passionless, brief, and yet almost exhaustive. No issue, 
a Lord Derby, equal in importance to the Home-rule issue, 
a peen before the country in the memory of any man living. 
Referring to the demands pressed for Scottish and Welsh 
Home-rule as well as Trish, Lord Derby said — If any man 
pelieves that in these two little islands there is room for four 
separate National Governments, with one Imperial Govern- 
ment over them all,—five Cabinets and five Parliaments,—and 
that all these Cabinets and Parliaments can continue to work 
together, he must be of an exceptionally sanguine disposition, 
or must possess the happy faculty which some politicians 
have of being able to shut their eyes very hard. You are some- 
times told that there will be no peace till you have conceded 
Home-rule to Ireland. I answer, ‘ Will there be peace 
then?’ Are any limits to be set to the powers of an Irish 
Parliament? If there are, those limits will supply material 
for fresh agitation. If there are not, how long will even two 
independent Legislatures go on side by side ¥ Are we at W est- 
minster to have power to overrule what is done in Dublin? 
If so, there is a grievance ready made. And if not, what link 
remains between the two countries? For the Executive in 
hoth must depend on its Parliament; and if the Parliaments 
diverge, how can the Executives agree 2” Tf any statesman 
can confute that concise argument of Lord Derby’s, he must 
command intellectual resources higher than any of those to 
which we have access. 


Of Lord Hartington’s remarks on the pressure of business 
in the House of Commons, we have said enough elsewhere ; 
bat his speech as a whole was a very impressive one,— 
especially his demonstration that an Irish Legislature could 
not properly be trusted, even in Mr. Gladstone’s own estima- 
tion, if we may still regard him as holding the views he held in 
1886, to be just to the different parties in Ireland, and to dis- 
charge the responsible duties which the British Parliament 
have undertaken towards the whole Irish people. How can 
we trust such a Legislature to settle their land question 
justly, said Lord Hartington, when even Mr. Gladstone con- 
tended in 1886 that it must be settled for them before even 
the Legislature was granted? How can we trust the Irish 
Legislature to settle its education question justly, when even 
Mr. Gladstone’s Constitution imposed a veto on a certain class 
of educational enactments? How can we trust them to settle 
commerce and taxation justly, when Mr. Gladstone’s Constitu- 
tion proposed to withdraw entirely from the Legislature the 
settlement of the tariff,and when, moreover, everybody knows 
that the tenant-farmers would monopolise so large a portion 
of the representation that Irish merchants would utterly dis- 
trust such a Legislature as Ireland would elect? And as for 
the British Parliament retaining its overruling power, how 
could that be put in force by a mere army of occupation, when 
all the police, all the Magistrates, and all the Judges, would be 
“ppointed by the Irish Administration ? 


Lord Hartington also made some very weighty remarks on 
the new forcing to the front of Radical cries,—such as “ One 
man, one vote,” Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, 
the enfranchisement of leaseholds, free education, &e. He 
entirely acquitted Mr. Gladstone of having thus entirely 
revolutionised the “authorised programme” of 1885 merely 
to gain office. But he pointed out that in 1885 Mr. 
Gladstone put forth his “authorised programme” at a time 
When he wished to secure the support of the Moderate 
Liberals; and that now, having completely alienated the 
Moderate Liberals by his Irish policy, he is compelled to bid 
for the support of the ultra-Radicals, and that this new pro- 
gramme is the natural and necessary result. That is a very 
just and true explanation of the new policy. Mr. Gladstone 
has now repudiated his own “authorised programme ” of 1885, 
and embraced a programme more sensatienal than even the 
“unauthorised programme ” of that year, in obedience to that 
stern law of political necessity which compels a leader in 
urgent need of followers, to pay all the followers he can 
attract in the sort of coin they themselves dictate. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar has been ill, and while ill has 





apparently passed under religious influence. A Mussulman 
Prince, when repentant, usually wishes to kill somebody, 
either wine-drinkers, or smokers, or, in the Wahabee region, 
coffee-drinkers, or violators of Mussulman decorum. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar thinks murderers will do best, and 
has accordingly executed four Negroes accused, but not 
convicted, of murder, and intends to execute twenty-five more. 
He will in future, as a good Mussulman, always execute for 
murder; and he has restored the power of capital punishment 
on the mainland to his subordinate chiefs. The Europeans 
are horrified, for it appears that no capital sentence has been 
executed for twenty-one years, which is probably the reason 
why the island is so villainously bad. The Sultan is clearly 
within his powers, and is probably, in the main, in the right. 
The absence of trial is not absence of proof when, as in Africa, 
the criminal is usually arrested red-handed; and the very use 
of a Sultan in those regions is that he is supreme Judge. 

Mr. J. Morley on Monday raised another debate on the 
defence of Suakin, which ended in nothing, and was important 
only because it turned upon a suggestion repeatedly put forward 
that it would be possible to negotiate with the tribes around. 
That was the argument put forward by all serious assailants 
of the Government, and is not only reasonable, but probably 
true, the moment the tribes are free. Mr. Morley, who knows 


history, ought to know quite well that to negotiate with 


fanatics while convinced that their cause is favoured by 
Heaven is simply impossible, that the dervishes are such 
fanatics, and that other Mussulman tribes of their own race 
cannot, till the dervishes are beaten, act as free agents. The 
tribes are not only afraid of the “Saints,” but have a vague 
but harassing idea that they ought to be afraid of them, that 
they are traitors in not joining them, and that to adhere to 
infidels against such men when their banner is displayed, may 
be positively wicked. When the dervishes are beaten, then all 
is clear, because if their master had been the chosen Messenger 
of the Most High, they would not have been beaten. It is an 
odd condition of mind; but Mr. Morley not only understands 
it, but could, we doubt not, produce at least three European 
analogies,—viz., the feeling of the later Crusaders, the feeling 
of Cromwell and his Ironsides, and the feeling of the majority 
—not all—of the Covenanters. 


The great debate in the German Reichstag on East Africa 
came off on Friday week, and ended in a nearly unanimous 
resolution to support the Government policy. This policy, 
as described by Count Herbert Bismarck, is to support the 
British, to whom, said the Count, “in East Africa we are 
married,” in putting down the slave-trade. The metaphor is 
not a happy one, limited marriage being only concubinage; 
but the Count’s meaning is clearer than his similes, and 
England so far heartily welcomes the accession of a most 
potent ally. The Count proceeded to say that the Emperor, 
for reasons everybody would understand, eould not send 
German conscripts to East Africa, but the German East 
African Company would be allowed to raise a force of its own, 
and so help to blockade the slave-traders by land. That is 
the old policy of the East India Company, and quite unobjec- 
tionable to England; but the German Company has not the 
available revenue, nor, as yet, subjects who will enlist as volun- 
tary recruits. We doubt, too, if any volunteers will stand the 
traditional Prussian discipline. Practically, we imagine, the 
German Governor will have either to impose a conscription on 
his dominion, a “ kill all or cure all” expedient, or to utilise the 
liberated slaves, for whom, hinted the Count, it is most difficult 
to provide. They are most of them fighting men, and may 
very well give a three years’ service in return for freedom and 
instruction. 


Mr. Goschen attended the fourth annual dinner of the Civil 
Service on Thursday, and made a ringing speech in praise of 
his hosts, whose merits, he said, are little recognised by the 
public. They were supposed not to work hard, but “ he could 
tell of midnight orgies on legislative work which he had had 
with members of the permanent Civil Service.” They were 
the most discreet of men, and, he trusted, would always keep 
their tradition of discretion. He deprecated the public atti- 
tude of suspicion, and believed that the Civil Service was a 
steadying force in the national progress. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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SUAKIN. 

2 aaeemr gp GRENFELL was right, and the Govern- 

ment right in supporting him. Whatever the 
Egyptian regiments may be like—and we hear nothing 
definite of their conduct—the Negro regiments whom 
General Grenfell has formed, and upon whom he relied 
when he declined reinforcements, are excellent troops, men 
who will not only obey orders, and fire straight, but who 
will perform the real task of soldiers, which is, when all is 
said, to give their lives rather than not achieve their end. 
They charged, on Thursday morning, into trenches lined by 
fanatics who have faced and almost defeated Europeans, 
as well as Englishmen could have done, and there is no 
operation in war which more taxes the nerve of soldiers. 
The numbers were about equal, as far, that is, as the black 
troops were concerned, and although the dervishes had 
been thinned and galled by the European fire, General 
Grenfell reports that they fought with their usual desperate 
gallantry. The advantage of this success, therefore, is 
not confined to the dispersion of the dervishes, though 
it was humane to disperse them. Their defeat re- 
leases a population which we were bound to protect from 
imminent and daily dread of violent death, and, more- 
over, breaks the spell by which the dervishes have held 
all the less fanatical tribes in terror. “If they can be 
beaten by Negroes, they can be beaten by Arabs,”—that 
will be the conclusion of all Arab clansmen; and hence- 
forward the desert, until reconquered by an organised 
force, is free. That is a gain to humanity, as well as to 
ourselves, who are bound to protect Egypt against a 
descent from the southward ; but it is nothing compared 
with the secondary gain. The one hope for Egypt was her 
ability to form an army which could actually defend her. 
She is much exposed, she is very rich, and she is a constant 
object of attack. She must defend herself, whether she is 
a neutral State or a British province ; and if she is to be 
happy, must defend herself at a tolerably cheap rate. It 
is now evident that she can do this, for fifteen thousand 
blacks, even with British officers, will not cost more 
than £750,000 a year, a sum fully within her means; 
and with fifteen thousand good men, she is secure against 
insurrection or any sudden attack from an Asiatic or 
African Power. That is the first condition of good govern- 
ment for Egypt, and to have demonstrated that this 
condition can be fulfilled, is an immense service performed, 
whether we remain to complete our work, or depart to 
allow the Pashas once more to try their risky experiment 
for themselves. 

We confess that we scarcely understand the new method 
in which the storm of the Suakin trenches is treated by a 
portion of the London Press. That an Irish journal 
should denounce the victory as a “national crime,” 
and talk of the dervishes as murdered, is intelligible 
enough. Irish Home-rulers are for the time in a 
temper which induces them to look on Englishmen as 
wild beasts who may be blamelessly killed by anybody, 
whether Arabs, or Afghans, or Russians; and they, more- 
over, dislike determined action on the part of Englishmen, 
recognising clearly that if that temper is ever displayed in 
Ireland, the Irish Question will end for a century to come. 
That is all simple; but we do not comprehend the argu- 
ment of those sincere persons who, being English and 
wishing well to England, see nevertheless in every such 
victory a crime. Where is the crime? The English have 
accepted, it may be wisely, it may be foolishly, the defence 
of Suakin ; but they have accepted it. Words could hardly 
be stronger than those in which Lord Salisbury at Scar- 
borough on Thursday described our obligations :—‘‘ Our 
predecessors—I mean Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 
1882, in many of whose proceedings we do not at all 
concur—nevertheless made this definite promise to the 
Government of the Khedive,—that they would support 
them in maintaining the Red Sea ports; and as longas the 
Government of the Khedive desire we should maintain 
these ports, I hold that we are bound by the promises 
made to them, and to engrave this in the conscience of the 
world, that the fact that England keeps her promises is 
a greater pride to us than any other victory we could 
gain.” We were bound, therefore, by the national 
faith, and also by another bond. Under the shelter of 
the British flag, which everywhere secures at least the 
external order that traders love, a considerable population 





1 Nile, wi 
quite well that he is telling falsehoods, covets Suakient 


his own purposes, sends troops to besiege it, e 
temporary subjects with dat and hilt oA the ae 
many a week. We are surely at liberty, on any gs A. 
of thought whatever which does not involve the oat a 
tory obligation of non-resistance, to drive that pretend . 
away, and to do it as effectually as we can. There ‘f 
no method except to storm his entrenchments ; and if = 
storm them, there must be bloodshed, and a good dea] - 
it, before a brave enemy retreats. Where does the uilt 
of murder come into that transaction on either side ? Th 
dervishes are certainly not guilty of it, for they not pa 
so honestly believe in the theory of conquest that the 
admit our right to conquer them if we can, but they thing 
themselves ordered by Heaven to execute their leader’g 
commands. They are obeying God, in their own conviction 
when shelling us. It is absurd to accuse men so actuated of 
murder ; and where, except on the non-resistance theo 
is the sense of accusing us, who are simply defending our. 
selves and our dependants ? It may not have been our dut 
to go to Suakin, though we got there fairly enough in the 
course of a disagreeable piece of work done from the best 
motives, and in the interest of all mankind; but being 
there, it is clearly no part of our duty to let our dependants 
be slaughtered by the agents of a religious pretender whom 
they do not accept or invite. The argument is absurd: 
yet the Echo, a most respectable and moderate paper, with 
many fads, but a genuine wish to make morality its guide, 
makes itself an exponent of this idea, and even pushes it a 
step further. We have had for nearly one hundred and thirty 
years a province on the Bay of Bengal called Chittagong. It 
was formerly a poor land of hill and swamp, but it grows afine 
kind of rice, unusually large and nutritious, which is greatly 
preferred by many consumers. Under our guarantee, there- 
fore, the back region of Chittagong has been filled up by 
cultivators, who prosper very much, build wooden villages, 
and live most peaceable, hard-working, and, for Asiatics, 
blameless lives. Above them on the hillsides, hidden in 
the forest, hang some tribes not yet civilised,—indeed, so 
wild that they like taking heads as a sport and proof of 
manliness. Every now and then they descend, murder the 
males of a village, ravish the women, and carry off the girls 
into captivity, and then, amid drunken feasts, await results, 
The British Government is horribly slow on such occasions 
to move; but still it does feel its duty to its taxpayers, and 
at last sends out a “punitive expedition,” with orders 
to administer a just chastisement in the only possible way, 
—that is, to burn the huts of the murderous savages, to 
levy a fine, and to kill those who resist its payment. The 
Echo, as the mouthpiece of thousands, treats even this as 
acrime. We maintain that it is, on any theory of right 
and wrong defensible by a Christian, a simple duty, as 
clear a duty as it is to punish the murderer of the White- 
chapel victims. Be it observed, there is no question of 
conquest or independence in the matter. The savages are 
as much our subjects as the Hebrideans were Queen 
Anne’s, aud are acting out of savagery, and not out 
of any, even the rudest, patriotism. Of course, if our 
contemporary maintains that resistance unto blood is 
always wrong, he is consistent; and though we can- 
not accept his view of Christ’s teaching, we have a 
respect for all who, holding that view, will, to their own 
hurt, live up to it. But, short of that view, where is the 
possible consistency of advising a quiescence which would 
give our feeble subjects up to murder, and within five 
years so break the public confidence in British courage, 
that 250 millions of people would be delivered up to 
anarchy. The truth is, the Echo, and those who agree 
with it, wish no harm to the quiet Chittagong villagers, 
and if on the spot, would protect them as resolutely as we 
should ; but they are yielding, as all English mankind is just 


now yielding, to amorbid impulse towards self-introspection. | 


“We can fight, and fight well; is not fighting, therefore, 
our temptation ?”’—that is the idea. Well, it is a much 
better idea than fighting for fighting’s sake ; but men have 
responsibilities which are not ended when they shirk duty 
because it may involve bloodshedding. Many duties involev 
bloodshedding, and if one among them is clear, it is that 
of protecting humble dependants from being killed either 
by fanatic Mussulmans, or savage head-hunters from the 
hills behind Chittagong. There are other duties, also, 
of a wider kind, such as that of diffusing the pat 
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nnica over regions inhabited by dark men, so 


og for the first time in the history of the world, 
the > may have a chance at once of personal freedom 


and. intellectual enlightenment; but there is no neces- 
sity to push that argument to-day. It suffices for us 
that we are clearly bound to protect Chittagong as much 
‘ag Whitechapel, and more bound to protect Suakin, while 
we stay there, because of Mr. Gladstone’s pledges. That 
we cannot do it without killing murderous savages 
or fanatical half-caste Arabs from Khartoum, is no 
fault of ours, but a result of that complexity of 
human affairs which none of us understand, but 
which some of us at least believe, the Echo included, 
ig overruled for some purpose higher than our dreams: 
Peace isa good thing, and mercy a better one; but the 
English who believe that the way to secure peace and 
show mercy is to ‘‘ bear the sword of the Lord in vain,” 
should ask themselves whether in their dreams there is no 
consideration for their own ease. Dying outside the sultry 
trenches of Suakin, or in the pestiferous terai of Chitta- 
gong, is not, we can assure them, so enticing a fate that 
men who are sure of being scarified by the Press, whether 
they succeed or fail, should rush on it with desire. Self- 
interest! Self-interest would induce any British Govern- 
ment to abandon Suakin to the dervishes and the slave- 
catchers, and would tempt our soldiers to stay at home, 
eating their wages without risk of dying of gangrene in 
plank hospitals, with the thermometer at 84°. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S RAZOR. 


R GLADSTONE’S speech at Limehouse has more 
of the old spring and elasticity in it than any of 
his speeches at Birmingham. He was playfully satirical 
on the Unionists for maintaining their seats on the Liberal 
side of the House in spite of their steady support of the 
Government. He took much more credit than his party 
deserved for having given the Government every chance of 
forwarding their business, resting this claim on the support 
given to one or two principal measures, and forgetting the 
countenance which has been given time after time to motions 
for adjournment made to discuss subjects of “urgent 
public importance,” when they were matters of no im- 
portance at all, as well as to all kinds of dilatory discus- 
sions whether on the Estimates, or on the appointment of 
a Commission to investigate the charges of the Times 
against the Parnellites,—a Commission of which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own party practically compelled the appointment, 
and from which Mr. Parnell avowed that he would not allow 
the Government to draw back,—or on such a measure 
as the extension of the Ashbourne Act, on the principle 
of which all parties were agreed, the only ground for 
resistance being that Parnellites and Gladstonians alike 
grudged the Government any chance of pacifying Ireland 
in its own way. The only point which Mr. Gladstone really 
wade against the Government on this head was the charge 
of wasting some nights on the unfortunate Bill, which was 
ultimately dropped, for paying the Irish Under-Secretary. 
That undoubtedly was an error of judgment, especially 
considering the inveterately furious opposition which Mr. 
Gladstone’s allies were known to intend to offer, and 
actually did offer, to a petty item of administration where 
the Government should have been regarded as entitled to 
act on its own judgment, even though that judgment was 
unwise. No Opposition has a right to treat a purely 
subordinate matter of that kind as if it were one of high 
policy. Still, in remarking on the time lost with the Bill 
for giving a salary to the parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Ireland, Mr. Gladstone hit, as we believe, the only blot 
in the conduct of business by the present Administration 
during the Session of 1888. 

But it was in the remarks on the impolicy of shaving 
with a blunt razor, and on the obvious expediency of 
sharpening it before the operation of shaving should be 
attempted, that the leader of Opposition delivered himself 
of the parable which marks most characteristically the 
Gladstonian policy of the future,—a policy sketched out 
not long ago by Sir George Trevelyan at Newbury, and by 
Mr. John Morley last week at Clerkenwell. Mr. Gladstone 
means his razor to stand as an emblem for the Legislature, 
and itis not perhaps quite without significance that the best 
emblem of a Legislature in the minds of the Gladstonians 
should be just now a sharp blade which severs connec- 
tions, rather than any instrument which helps to unite 





and foster elements of national life already in existence. 
Mr. Gladstone, following the lieutenants with whom no 
doubt he had previously arranged the programme which 
they have published, declares that the British Parlia- 
ment as it is, is too blunt an instrument for its work, 
and that, in spite of the vast change which was carried 
little more than three years ago, the Gladstonian 
Liberals must set about sharpening their razor again, 
before they attempt to use it for the policy they have 
in hand. They must purify the democracy on Mr. Morley’s 
principle of “One man, one vote,” before they can elect a 
House of Commons which can be trusted to do what is 
wanted in Ireland, or trusted to deal with the question of 
Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales. So the decree 
appears to have gone forth that we are to abolish all the 
plural votes before even the .so-called constructive policy 
of the Radical Party can be hopefully entered upon. Now, 
to that we can only say, as we urged last week, that the 
English Radicals are fast getting into that most unsatis- 
factory attitude of mind, in which they can do nothing but 
fidget about the structure of their tools, quite forgetting 
that they are only tools ; and that if you are always mending 
your tools, they will cease to be tools any longer. The man 
who is always sharpening his razor wears it down very soon 
to a stump, and, indeed, takes much more time about 
thinning away the edge of the steel, than he takes about 
using the steel, when thus thinned away, for the purposes 
for which it was designed. And that is the condition of 
things to which the English Radicals are fast approaching. 
In 1867 we had a great reform of Parliament. In 1885 
we had another and still greater reform; and now we 
are told that the legislative instrument is not even yet 
sharp enough, and that it must be a great deal sharper 
before it is up to the work for which the Radicals want it. 
We should like to know what security there is that the 
changes in the mode of constructing the Parliamentary 
Register which are now demanded by the Radicals, wi!/ 
result in bringing about the election of such a Parliament 
as they wish. It is certain that the vast change made in 
1885 did not do nearly so much to alter the balance of 
parties on questions at issue between the Conservatives and 
the Liberals, as it did to popularise the character of Con- 
servatism, and to stimulate the followers of Mr. Gladstone 
to extort new changes to which previously the Liberal 
Party had been wholly disinclined. Why should not these 
further changes on which Mr. Morley and his friends 
count so eagerly, produce an exactly similar result? If 
carried, they would probably make the Conservatives, 
though still disposed to cling to tradition, less like the old 
Tories than ever in their mode of clinging to tradition, and 
they would probably make the Gladstonians more disposed 
than ever to crave the excitement of some new venture, 
—some new grinding at the unlucky razor which has been 
ground down so rapidly of late years. This is an appetite 
which grows with what it feeds on. Why should “ One 
man, one vote,” satisfy Mr. Conybeare or Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham because it satisfies Mr. Morley? Why should a 
three years’ Parliament satisfy them ? Probably the “ One 
man, one vote,’ formula would be no sooner adopted, than 
some other Radical would discover that this last grinding had 
been totally inadequate, and that the razor wanted grind- 
ing again. And what, too, is the evidence that after the 
grinding it would be better adapted to cut the existing tie 
between England and Ireland than was the Parliament of 
1886, which was elected within a year of the new grinding 
of the instrument? What more likely than that the 
number of Unionist voters struck off from the register by 
the abolition of plural votes would be more than compen- 
sated by the number of Home-rulers who would grow com- 
paratively languid in the cause when they no longer felt 
that holy rage against Conservatism which any remnant of 
“privilege” appears to excite? For our own parts, we 
are sick of this constant quarrel with our electoral tools. 
If Mr. Gladstone had not been so Conservative as he was 
in 1885, perhaps our tools might have been fashioned i: 
little better than they are; but they are very decent tools 
after all, and if they are not democratic enough, they are 
at least vastly more democratic than those by the 
help of which we abolished slavery and struck the 
fetters off commerce. Cannot we work with them now 
we have got them, instead of perpetually taking them 
to the grindstone? We speak quite sincerely when we 
say that even from the Radicals’ point of view, we have 
great doubts of the wisdom of this constant blaming 
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of the tools for failures really due to the workman. 
The people will get tired of being told that they cannot 
have what they want in point of policy till they have 
effected some fresh improvement in their machinery, and 
will begin to say,—we suspect they are beginning to say 
now,—that they get so little good out of such democratic 
machinery as they have already set up, that till it begins 
to bear fruit, they will not fash themselves any more about 
it; that democracy is all promise and no performance, and 
that it will be time enough to sharpen the razor again 
when it has really done some work that will excuse its 
bluntness. As for a political razor that has just been set, 
needing to be set so soon again,—if it be so, it only shows 
that it is bad steel, and is not worth the trouble of so much 
grinding ; while the strong presumption is that the work- 
man, accomplished though he be, does not know how to use 
it, and that, like Burke, he. “ cuts blocks” with it, instead 
of keeping it for its proper functions. That, we think, will 
be the real impression’ produced upon the democracy by 
this constant disposition to take down again and furnish 
with an ever-increasing amount of nominal mechanical 
advantage, the political machinery which has been so 
recently elaborated. 

The Conservatives, though they sanctioned the recent 
changes, are fortunately not in the least prepared to sanction 
a continual pottering at the machinery of the Constitution 
such as Mr. Gladstone has imprudently approved. And 
in this we hope that they will be cordially supported by the 
Liberal Unionists as a whole, as they certainly will be by 
Lord Hartington. It is not only one thing to enfranchise 
and quite another thing to disfranchise, but it is one 
thing even to disfranchise at a time when a new settlement 
on a large scale is proposed, and quite another to revise the 
whole constitutional plan when it has once been agreed 
upon, and pull it to pieces again for a relatively minute 
rectification. What Liberal Unionists now feel is, first, 
that the main object for which it is claimed that the razor 
needs grinding afresh,—namely, the Irish revolution,—is 
essentially bad, an object for which the new grinding 
should be steadfastly refused, and not sanctioned ; and 
next, that as a very great step has so recently been taken 
towards democracy, by far the best plan for giving the 
people confidence, is so to use the weapon which has been 
prepared as to prove that it is a strong and effective 
weapon, instead of pulling it to pieces in order that it may 
be fashioned anew. This is what the present Administra- 
tion, with the powerful help of the Liberal Unionists, have 
been sedulously doing. They have been reducing the 
National Debt, enforcing the liabilities of employers to their 
employ¢s, and organising a large system of local govern- 
ment, and we are much mistaken if that does not count for 
a great deal more at the next General Election, than any 
number of assurances given to the people that if they will 
but let the hardly launched Constitution go into dry dock 
again, they can so rebuild it as to make it ever so much 
more powerful and swift. We want to know what can be 
done with it as it is,and are quite confident that if nothing 
that is substantially good can be accomplished with it as 
it is, no recasting will make it much more seaworthy or 
more ready to answer to the helm. And the constituencies, 
we fancy, if we may judge by the election at Colchester, 
heartily agree with us. 

THE PANAMA CATASTROPHE. 

HE Panama Canal will, we believe, be cut, because it 

is wanted, because it has fired the imagination of 

two continents, and because, though it may never pay the 
cutters, it will pay certain other powerful men ; but it will 
never be cut by M. de Lesseps and his present Company. 
Those who still believe that because M. de Lesseps finished , 
the Suez Canal, therefore he must, in spite of all appear- 
ances, finish the Panama Canal, forget the dominant facts 
of the situation. The money subscribed, which has been 





really about £55,000,000, though the nominal sum ad- | 


vaneed has been nearer £75,000,000, has all been ex- 
pended, and until the Canal is completely finished, 


and for heavy ships, that enormous sum, exceeding | 
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specially selected by the French Government; and % ; 
not really at variance with the sanguine ealoulads : 

. 10ns 
of M. de Lesseps himself, who has always wished 
raise thirty millions more to finish the waterway . 
send a ship through, feeling satisfied that this mF, 
any remaining millions required for harbours, fortres "4 
dykes, lighthouses, &c., would be easily forthcoming 
Now, whence is that forty millions to be procured ? The 
popular idea in this country is that, under one device ; 
another, the French Government will guarantee successive 
sums sufficient to complete the work; but that idea ais 
prove wholly unfounded. The difficulties in the way are 
enormous. In the first place, the Government would only 
do this to secure votes, and it is by no means gy 
that votes would be secured. Even those who foveis 
this plan acknowledge that interest must be suspended 
until the Canal is complete, and the suspension of 
interest, say for five years, will cause nearly as mucej 
irritation as a liquidation on favourable terms nai 
liquidation which, as we shall show, is by no means 
past hoping for. Moreover, there are millions of share. 
holders in other concerns than the Panama Canal, and 
every one of these will feel that his claim to equality with 
his neighbour has been impaired by the State preference 
shown to his rival. Then there is much reason to believe 
that the Government and the Chamber are not free to give 
such a guarantee. There has always been a definite 
understanding between the American and the French 
Governments about this Canal; its basis, as settled jn 
1880, being that the Canal shall never become, directly or 
indirectly, a Government undertaking. That would hea 
breach of the Monroe doctrine. If, therefore, the Chamber 
votes a guarantee to the undertaking, even in the form of an 
authorisation to the Crédit Foncier, whose President is a 
State nominee, to issue a new Panama Loan, the Govern. 
ment of Washington may intervene, a risk which no French 
politician in the present state of Europe will run for one 
moment. A quarrel with America would paralyse France for 
a time as a Huropean Power. That this risk is serious, is 
evident from the assurances given by American statesmen to 
General Boulanger when he was in New York, and by him 
reported as matters of the highest political urgency to his 
Government in Paris. There remains the enthusiasm of 
the French peasantry for M. de Lesseps and for their 
investments ; but how far will that enthusiasm go ? Not one 
inch, we should say, without Government intervention. It 
has already failed to fill the tempting Lottery Loan, and this, 
remember, before the interest at 5 per cent. was stopped. We 
do not believe that £5,000,000 could be extracted from the 
peasants by any scheme of priority bonds whatever. The 
French City editors and scribes write magniloquent nonsense 
about the grand personality of M.de Lesseps, and its influ- 
ence on the millions ; but the influence of a grand personality 
who offers hope and 5 per cent., and of the same personality 
when offering hope only, are two very different things. The 
French peasantry are in the aggregate very rich, they are 
patriotic, and they are grateful to M. de Lesseps for 
making their Suez Canal shares pay; but they are not the 
kind of persons who, just when they are cruelly hard hit, 
invest £50 per man—there are 870,000 shareholders and 
bondholders—on bonds to become profitable some years 
nence. They will worship M. de Lesseps to any extent, 
but they will prefer bonds in the Suez Canal. ° 


We believe all these ideas are illusory, and that M. de 
Lesseps and his shareholders have, in the long-run, just 
two alternatives before them. They can struggle on fora 
year or two through a slow sale of priority bonds, keeping 
the works half-alive, but hardly advancing the Canal, till 
some occurrence, probably the great war, compels them to 
suspend operations, and admit that they are face to face with 
failure ; or they can sell their concession and their works to 
Americans for a sum down, and a right to some rate of in- 
terest when the works succeed. The Americans can and will 
buy them out, for they are already so interested in the matter 
that they are proposing to spend twenty millions upen4 
rival and inferior canal through Nicaragua. They wouid 
much rather have possession of the Panama Canal, and s0 
own the sole key of their own house, the defensible water- 


the capital of fifty first-class banks, is all unproduc- | way «pon which the future prosperity of their grand 
tive money, yielding no more than if it had been | Pacific provinces will mainly depend. The purchaser may 


literally buried in the swamps of the Chagres. 
the Canal will take, by the best calculations, forty millions 
sterling more. That has all along been the view of the 
American engineers; it was the view of the engineer 


To finish | even be the Government of the Union. 





That Govern- 
ment, oppressed with its wealth, would be pleased to 
see its surplus appropriated for five years, and content 
to draw on the money invested an average 3 per cent. Its 
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curity must always be perfect, for no European Power 
will fire on the American flag, and if it never recovered a 
shilling in dividends, the mere increase of saleable value 
in land and mines within the Pacific States consequent on 
the new route, would be an ample compensation for the 
entire outlay. There is no constitutional difficulty in the way, 
fora treaty overrides the Constitution, and the U nion bought 
with money the grand French Dominion of Louisiana, then 
much larger than the present State of that name. As for 
engineers, the Washington Cabinet has the pick of the ablest 
inthe world,and as for labour, it would be only too delighted 
the million and a half of able-bodied Negrocs would all 
take a dollar a day to work in the swamps on the Panama 
(anal. ‘The Americans would finish the Canal in five years, 
fit is in human power to do it, and no engineer has yet denied 
its possibility. That America, either through her Govern- 
ment or her mammoth capitalists, would leap at the chance, 
we have no doubt whatever; we have not patience to dis- 
cuss the possible opposition of “Columbia ;” and as to 
France as a Power, her patriotic vanity is always mixed 
up with a patriotic interestedness. General Boulanger 
and M. Ferry are both patriots of the exaggerative 
kind, and General Boulanger says openly that, while 
he would finish the Canal, the Americans must have 
it; while M. Ferry acknowledged that he conquered 
Tonquin “to find berths for honest people.” The French 
‘people will be only too delighted to save so much of their 
hoarded money; while French statesmen know well that, 
except as a profitable speculation, France has no in- 
terest in the Canal. What is it to her? She has not 
a foot of soil which will be affected by its completion 
or its failure. Her trade with Asia will go through the 
(Canal, whatever the flag upon the fortresses at its outlets. 
She has no reason whatever to go on cutting the Canal 
except the hope of protit and_a sentiment of grandeur. 
The hope of profit is gone, and in matters of business a 
sentimental F'renchman is not only businesslike, but he is 
hard, and has, in particular, an ingrained prejudice against 
bankruptcy which we wish all Englishmen shared. There 
willbe,no doubt, a moment of pain, and possibly an ex- 
plosion of verbal anger, and then the majority of Frenchmen 
will admit that a canal across Panama is and must be the 
business of the United States—“that great rival of per- 
fidious Albion whose freedom we secured”—and sit down to 
count the money saved out of the fire, and to ask what the 
next grand enterprise will be. As to England, England will 
be at least as safe with America as with France, and has 
always this one source of consolation for her abstinence 
from interference,—whoever cuts the Canal, or manages 
or owns it, 80 per cent. of all the tonnage passing through 
it will be under the British flag. 


LORD DERBY’S VERDICT. 

HAT makes Lord Derby’s verdict on this question 

of Home-rule so weighty, is not either its lucidity 

of expression or its perfect moderation of tone, but the 
fact that it expresses the view of a detached mind on a 
political subject on which the view of a detached mind is 
the most final test of political truth to which it is possible 
for us to attain. There are many subjects on which we 
should not be disposed to take Lord Derby’s verdict as by 
any means final,—subjects, for instance, in which the 
sympathies would have a right to count for more than cool 
judgment, subjects into which political sentiment enters, 
and enters rightly, much more largely than_ political 
judgment. But as regards this question of Home-rule, 
we hold that judgment is supreme. It is true, of 
course, that we would all of us do everything in our 
power that we could do safely to gratify Irish national 
sentiment. And that Irish national sentiment is the 
one effective element in the ery for Home-rule which is 
inseparable from that cry, we heartily admit. There are, 
of course, many other component elements in that cry 
Which are quite separable from it, though closely asso- 
ciated with it,—such as the eager desire for the land which 
the Irish farmers think they will obtain sooner and on 
easier terms under Home-rule than without it, but which 
they might very well obtain sooner, and possibly even on 
easier terms, without it; and the wish for a protective 
tariff, which, for our parts, we are quite sure that they 
will never be able to retain, even if they once imposed 
such a tariff, either with or without Home-rule, though, 
no doubt, they imagine that with Home-rule they would be 





able to impose such a tariff, and that it would enrich them. 
But all such motives as these for establishing Home-rule 
are not matters of sentiment, but matters of ill-calculated 
self-interest. It is the national sentiment of the case, 
and the national sentiment alone, which cannot be fully 
satisfied without Home-rule, and which might, under 
certain conceivable circumstances, be satisfied with it. 
But even after freely admitting this, and after admitting 
that Lord Derby’s judgment would be by no means final as 
to what sort of sacrifice it would be worth while to make 
in order to satisfy this Irish national sentiment, so far 
as it is possible to satisfy it, we hold that the issue 
really hangs upon considerations entirely independent 
of this question, considerations on which Lord Derby’s 
judgment is probably the best that we could imagine 
ourselves obtaining,—namely, whether the concessions 
necessary to gratify even temporarily the Irish national 
sentiment, could possibly be made without endangering 
in the gravest possible way the future of the United 
Kingdom. We are quite willing to assume that Lord 
Derby would greatly under-estimate the importance of 
gratifying Irish national feeling, if we could safely 
gratify it. But what we are very sure of, is that even if 
he under-estimates the importance of doing so, he does not 
exaggerate, or in any way over-colour, even if he does not 
attenuate by the sobriety of his judgment, the character 
of the political dangers to the Kingdom which the conces- 
sion of Home-rule would involve. He places them before 
us in the most impartial and colourless way, without the 
smallest attempt to paint up the effect. He takes all the 
conceivable methods in which the experiment might be 
tried. He points out the taunts to which we should 
expose the sensitive Irish pride under one alterna- 
tive, and the impossible sacrifices we should require 
from the not too modest character of our own richer 
and more powerful people under the other alternative, 
and the absolute absurdity of attempting to squeeze four 
different Cabinets and four different Legislatures, with a 
fifth Cabinet and a fifth Legislature to unite and co- 
ordinate them all in the name of the Empire, into these 
little islands, in case all the separate elements of national 
life are to be duly respected and organised. And then he 
asks if a more dangerous experiment can be even conceived 
than the attempt to solve the Irish problem by the intro- 
duction of all these new and difficult problems, involving 
a considerable number of much greater dangers than an) 
danger which it even professes to remove. We believe 
that no one can read this brief, sober, and most lucid 
speech without feeling that Lord Derby utters the simple 
scientific truth on the matter, that of every hundred men 
of good judgment who had had no previous political 
bias for either solution, ninety-nine at least would regard 
Lord Derby’s speech as simply final, almost as final as 
they would regard the demonstration of a proposition in 
Euclid, or of one of the rules of arithmetic. Of course. 
Lord Derby will not even shake the convinced Home- 
rulers. You might as well expeet Sir Wilfrid Lawson to 
convince the licensed vietuallers of the soundness of the 
Maine Liquor Law, or the licensed victuallers to con- 
vince the teetotalers of its wickedness, as expect that any 
conceivable argument would shake the couvinced Home- 
rulers. But we do not hesitate to say that of all q 
sensible men who had never attended to the subject before, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred would be convinced by 
Lord Derby’s speech of the extreme danger of conceding 
Home-rule to Ireland. 


TIE% 


If we are right on this point, we believe that with ever) 
additional year during which the matter is discussed, i: 
larger and larger proportion of the electorate will pass 
over from Mr. Gladstone’s side to Lord Derby’s, for, after 
all, the people of Great Britain, though they often form 
arash and hasty judgment under strony party feeling and 
in deference to a trusted leader, are eminently a people who 
gravitate steadily towards the verdict given by plain 
common-sense on matters which are really within the 
grasp of plain common-sense. Look at the way in which 
common-sense has triumphed over our vehement national 
prejudice against the French, over our distrust of the 
Yankees, over our vulgar national prejudice against the 
Irish, and made us as anxious to keep on good terms with 
both Frenchmen and Americans, often at great sacrifice 
to our national pride, and to make reparation for our 
former injustice to Ireland, often at very great cost both 
to national pride and to our constitutiona! national im- 
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patience. We maintain that the very same insensible 
filtering down of common-sense into our national 
judgments in such matters as these, will take place in 
relation to the Home-rule Question, and restrain or 
even extinguish that generous impulse to follow Mr. 
Gladstone into an act of hasty and imprudent magna- 
nimity, which, if it were once yielded to, would com- 
plicate a hundredfold all the mutual national jealousies 
that, by this wonderful leap in the dark, he had per- 
suaded himself that he was about to extinguish. The 
English democracy, in sheer gratitude to its great leader, 
has been very near committing a frightful blunder before 
it had had time to take counsel with its own better 
judgment. Nor is it wonderful that it should have been 
almost ready even to hazard a great blunder for such a 
leader as Mr. Gladstone. But it stopped short in time, 
and now time is working steadily for the prudence which 
arrested that leap in the dark. Every month the people 
understand better what the Parnellite policy has actually 
been. Every month they understand better what sort 
of friction any elaborate interaction of English and 
Irish political cog-wheels, as well in legislation as in 
administration, must imply. Every month they under- 
stand better what effect the loosening of the Irish tie would 
have on all the other ties within the United Kingdom, and 
how inevitably this policy would end in substituting a 
totally helpless Disunited Kingdom, a mere dissected map 
of a Kingdom, for the certainly imperfectly United, but 
still effectively United, Kingdom of the present time. We 
do not for a moment expect that such a political judgment 
as Lord Derby’s will make any sudden revolution in opinion. 
But we do expect that it will strike the waverers, that it 
will influence the younger politicians who are trying to 
make up their own minds on the great political issue of 
the day for the first time, that it will confirm the hesitating 
Unionists, that it will undermine the convictions of the 
hesitating Home-rulers,—in a word, that it will leaven 
public opinion with a distrust of Mr. Gladstone’s rash 
optimism, and a growing conviction that if we go further 
in the direction of a clumsy federation with such a 
State as Ireland, we shall be quite certain to fare worse, 
instead of better than we do now,—nay, in all probability, 
to fare very miserably indeed. When the people begin to 
tell themselves that what Lord Derby thinks Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, certainly no unfriend to the Parnellites, and a 
cool thinker if ever there were one, thinks also, while 
such earnest and chivalric democrats as the late Mr. 
Fawcett and the late Mr. Forster held the same view with 
at least as deep conviction, they will ponder long before 
“shooting Niagara” with Mr. Gladstone, in the wild hope 
of satisfying the unsatisfiable once and for ever. Cool 
judgment like Lord Derby’s takes years to produce its full 
effect ; but if it can get years in which to work, its 
effectiveness with such a people as ours is ultimately a 
certainty. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


ORD HARTINGTON did a service to the country on 
Tuesday in devoting a considerable part of his 
speech at Liverpool to the gravest of our constitutional 
troubles, the immense and growing difficulty of inducing 
the House of Commons to transact business. That is not 
a subject which attracts public meetings eager for fiery 
oratory, humorous description, or scathing epigram; but 
it is riveting the attention of statesmen like Lord Harting- 
ton, who may have to govern the Empire, who feel that 
the machine is overloaded, and who discern that the 
remedy must be so radical that it can be carried only by 
the country, probably in the teeth of the House of 
Commons. The mischief to be cured, as Lord Hartington 
carefully pointed out, is not only obstruction. Obstruction 
isa great evil, but it could probably be met by punishment, 
—say, by a law that a Member twice declared by the 
House of Commons to be obstructive, should be ipso 
facto disqualified for Parliament for three, five, or seven 
years. No one would risk that penalty, but it would 
obviate only a fraction of the evil. The truth is, that the 
public meeting of six hundred and seventy persons to 
which we entrust the government not only of ourselves, 
but of three hundred millions of children or dependants 
scattered all over the world, has so changed its character 
as to have become incompetent for its magnificent functions. 





Partly owing to the adoption of a democratic franchis 
partly to an immense increase in individual vanit . 
noticeable in art and literature as in politics—anq ae 
the rise, possibly temporary, of an exaggerated a ” 
tarianism, each individual Member desires to come mo ay 
the front. The majority, as Lord Hartington Says Fa 
they can do good, but in addition to that impulse there . 
greater desire to catch the public eye, and there has bene 
great stimulus given to ambitions through the Promotion of 
ordinary men to Cabinet rank. The consequence jg ue 
amount of discussion upon national affairs, upon pal 
Irish affairs, upon incidents of administration, upon past 
history, and upon fads, which has so consumed time Set 
business cannot be effectively done; that Bills interestin 
to millions, like the Employers’ Liability Bill, cannot } 
pushed through ; that Estimates, cruelly interesting to the 
taxpayers, cannot be reduced; that Ministers, as Lord 
Hartington testifies, can find time only for talk ; and that 
the great permanent servants upon whom, in such circum. 
stances, the work of the country devolves, are harassed 
and impeded in that work by the necessity for perpetually 
coaching Ministers. Secretaries of State in the prime of 
life are sent away sick, worn out with worry and chatter, and 
public men hail the rising of Parliament with exactly the 
feeling with which bronchitic patients hail the clearing.of 
of one of our poisonous London fogs. Moreover, though 
Lord Hartington did not allude to this, the public content 
with the Constitution visibly decreases; a kind of cop. 
temptuous dislike is growing up to the House, which 
will neither do its work, nor punish scandals, nor expel 
obstructives, and which postpones every national interest 
to gratify its Members’ desire for a purposeless and 
resultless outpouring of words. The American feelin 
of positive repugnance to the Representatives which Mr, 
Bryce has so. wonderfully brought out in his book on 
“The American Commonwealth,” is spreading fast here; 
and as the Commons have become the Executive as well ss 
the Legislative power, cannot be soothed in England as itis 
in America—see, for evidence, page 1815 of this issue—by 
simply ordering the representatives not to sit. There must 
be a cure for this evil, and a radical one, or there will bea 
catastrophe, for of its natural abatement there is no chance 
whatever. Human affairs grow every day more comple, 
the rage for publicity rises to a mania, the desire to be 
visible to the mob masters even the great and fortunate, 
and the belief that Government can do all things is be. 
coming the creed alike of all who are discontented, or 
philanthropic, or interested, as the Americans say, in 
grinding a hidden axe. The public meeting invested with 
all power is daily urged to use every power it has, and is 
filled with men who believe that the first use of power is to 
pour out their ill-digested ideas about the way to use it. 
Lord Hartington calls upon the constituencies to compel 
their Members to reform the system, whether by supple- 
menting working Ministers, as Napoleon did, by talking 
Ministers—the suggestion was half-jocular, but this was 
the idea of the King-Harman proposal, which drove 
the Irish, who wanted to kill Mr. Balfour with ques- 
tions, nearly mad with spite—or by greatly dividing 
the work, or by some more direct device for limiting talk 
such as Ministers, it is understood, will introduce next 
Session. Their plan, which includes the introduction of 
the Estimates at an earlier date, will, of course, be care- 
fully considered ; but we confess we have little hope until 
the country is prepared, by the advice of its leaders, and 
by constant reiteration of the discreditable facts, to accede 
to some plan at once more thorough and more easy of out- 
door comprehension. The House will not put a gag in its 
mouth till opinion compels it to do so. Devolution by 
nationalities or sectional areas means the break-up of the 
Empire. Devolution through Grand Committees, an 
excellent plan in many ways, has as yet not facilitated 
the progress of work, and taxes still more the excel- 
lent workers, who are overtaxed already. Devolution 
through smaJl Committees—the American plan—would 
open the door to the American evils of corruption, log- 
rolling, and secret arrangements. Devolution through 
standing “ Bureaux”—the French plan—that is, through 
Sessional Committees, with power of interrogation, would 
worry Ministers to death, and then not meet the evil; for 
the English House, unlike the French Chamber, is not 
impatient of tedium, and would be delighted to discuss 
the Report as well as the Bill, and so to enjoy twice 
the opportunity for addressing its constituents. No; 
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the ultimate cure must be sought in restoring the 
House of Commons itself to its old character of a 
serious deliberative Assembly, and the first reform neces- 
gry to that end, a reform not yet discussed or even 
considered, is a sweeping reduction in its numbers. The 
House has become a mob, and should be changed again 
into an organic body by an increase in the electoral area 
up to the American level. The Americans think one 
representative to every 120,000 persons an ample allow- 
ance, and have altered their fundamental laws to 
revent a greater overcrowding of Congress. With that 
electoral area, the House of Commons would contain 
three hundred Members, a number more than sufficient 
to represent all interests, to allow of the fullest discussion, 
and to include every man whose opinion the country 
in the least desires to hear. It would even then be 
thrice as large as the House of Lords practically is, and 
quite as large as itself is whenever it is intent on doing 
work, and not indulging in loud contention over insignifi- 
cant details. Such large constituencies would be wholly 
independent, and their representatives would be even more 
than now nominees of the people. The faddists and the 
doctrinaires, and the men intent only on talking, would 
be weeded out, and every Member becoming more important 
would have a greater care for his own dignity, and that 
of the House. Majorities would be small, and, therefore, 
attendances would be constant, and Members, unable to 
evade the wasters of time, would be resolute and even 
harsh in suppressing them. Private-Bill business would 
be sent where it ought to be, to a judicial tribunal in each 
division of the country; strict rules of debate would be 
strictly enforced; and the House, restored in character and 
reinvigorated in purpose, would find that it had ample 
time, both for the legislation required, and for its proper 
business, which is not doing Ministers’ work, still less 
worrying them with questions as to whether the potatoes 
are growing, but seeing that they do their assigned 
work well. Deliberation would again become grave 
and orderly; and although, no doubt, three hundred 
is an excessive number for a governing Senate, still 
much of the mob-like character of the present House 
of Commons would disappear. The mere fact that there 
was room and comfort for everybody would take out 
of it the disposition to scuffle and break loose, which every 
now and then reduces it to the level of a disgorging theatre. 

We are perfectly well aware that we shall have no 
hearing at first for this proposal within the House of 
Commons itself, and that statesmen will regard it with 
approving despair ; but we have confidence in the growing 
conviction of the country that if the Constitution is to last, 
some radical change must pass over the House of Commons. 
At the very first shock, whether of war or insurrection, the 
very first real awakening of the people, the cumbrous 
machine we are working will come to a deadlock, and the 
changes pronounced impossible now will be made with a 
strong hand. How long is it since we were laughed at for 
proposing the absolute Closure which is now pronounced 
an insufficient defence against the talkers? We do not 
want to see the Legislature and the Executive separated, as 
they are avowedly in America and practically in Germany ; 
and the only way to avoid that revolution is so to reduce 
the House of Commons that it shall cease to be a mob 
responsible for a fourth of mankind, and entrusted with 
absolute power. 


MR. GIFFEN ON THE FALL IN PRICES. 


HE interesting paper read by Mr. Giffen before the 

. Statistical Society on Tuesday has two aspects,—a 
scientific and a popular. It is in the latter aspect only 
that we propose to deal with it. Many of Mr. Giffen’s 
speculations are of a highly recondite order. They deal 
with the obscure laws of obscure phenomena. But there 
are others which relate to very plain facts indeed,—to the 
rate of wages, to the price of commodities, to the pur- 
chasing power of the medium in which wages are paid, 
and commodities bought and sold. These are matters in 
which every one of us is more or less concerned. At least, 
he whom they do not concern must be exceptionally rich 
or exceptionally destitute. 

Mr. Giffen approaches his subject with the advantage 
that belongs to a seer whose predictions have come true. 
“If the test of prophecy be the event,” he says in refer- 
ence to a paper read ten years ago, “there was never 
surely a better forecast.” The world, he then suggested, 





“was about to witness an appreciation of gold,—a rise in 
its purchasing power measured by commodities.” Since 
that time prices have everywhere been falling. It hardly 
signifies what the goods chosen for comparison are ; between 
1873 and 1888 the difference is great, and it always 
points in the same direction. Is it pig-iron,—the figures 
for the two years are 127s. and 41s. 11d. Is it coals,— 
they are 30s. and 17s.9d. Is it wheat,—they are 55s. 11d. 
and 31s. 9d. Is it beef,—they are 3s. 10d. and 2s. 8d. 
Is it cotton,—they are 10d. and 53d. Is it wool,—they 
are £23 and £11. Is it sugar,—they are 21s. 6d. and 
13s. 3d. “ Measured by staple articles, no matter how we 
select them, gold is found to have increased its purchasing 
power.” The sovereign buys more than as much again 
as it bought fifteen years ago. 

This fall in prices might have coincided with diminishing 
incomes. The community might have had to pay less for 
the goods it wanted, and at the same time have had less 
money with which to pay the lower price. But such 
evidence as is forthcoming goes the other way. The 
Income-tax returns show that there is no appreciable 
decline in the income of the nation. In 1875-76, it was 
£17 8s. 6d. per head; in 1885-86, it was £17 5s. If we take 
the average for the two decennial periods, the result is still 
more encouraging. From 1867 to 1876, the income per head 
was £15 10s. ; from 1877 to 1886, it was £17. Turning to 
wages, we have much the same story. Mr. Giffen mentions 
that when he read his paper in 1879, Mr. Jevons remarked, 
“as we left the meeting, that he looked forward with 
some foreboding to an appreciation of money, anticipating, 
as we all did then, that wages would follow suit to the fall 
of prices.” Had they followed suit, a great deal would 
have been heard about it, and in the fact that “there have 
not been strikes and lock-outs on an extensive scale such 
as Mr. Jevons anticipated,’ Mr. Giffen sees “evidence 
pro tanto that the general and severe fall in wages he 
rather looked forward to has not in fact occurred.” The 
tables of wages rates published by the Labour Corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade for the present year, tell, 
on the whole, the same story. There are exceptions, as in 
mines and agricultural labour; but as a rule, the latest 
wages paid are as high, or very nearly as high, as those 
paid in in 1873-74, when wages were at their best, and very 
much higher than in the ten years between 1866 and 1876. 
Miners in Northumberland now get rather less than they 
got in the ten years in question, while agricultural 
labourers, it is estimated by Major Craigie, get 14 per 
cent. less than they got ten years ago, though the whole 
gain over the earnings of a still earlier period has not as 
yet been lost except in certain counties. 

Into the reasons why the general expectation that wages 
would fall as gold became dearer and commodities cheaper, 
Mr. Giffen does not enter. It is apparently the result of 
a general law, for “when we find that everywhere in 
Europe at least wages and incomes remain stationary, 
or at least fall much less than the average prices of 
commodities, we cannot but conclude that the type of 
appreciation is everywhere the same, and that we are in 
the presence of a phenomenon which extends over a wide 
area,—that phenomenon being an undoubted rise in the 
purchasing power of money measured by commodities, but 
this rise being unaccompanied by any corresponding 
diminution of wages and incomes which would not un- 
naturally be looked for.” In some future paper we hope 
that Mr. Giffen will deal with this phenomenon,—unless, 
unfortunately, it should prove not to be lasting. As to the 
connection between the diminished supply of gold and the 
lower values of commodities, the case is perfectly clear. 
In the fourteen years ending 1871, the excess of gold 
imported into the United Kingdom over the gold ex- 
ported was sixty-seven millions, being an average of 
about five millions yearly. In the sixteen years follow- 
ing 1871, the excess was a little short of twenty millions. 
“ Allowing for the increase of population, the excess of 
imports in the second period, to correspond to the excess 
in the first period, should have been nearly eighty millions ; 
actually it has oniy been £11,438,000.” Thus, there is 
some seventy millions less gold than there was in 1871 to do 
the same work. With this fact in view, there can be no 
need to go further into the causes of low prices. 

Will this state of things last? Mr. Giffen is of opinion 
that, as regards the purchasing power of gold, it will last. 
Since 1872, the area of gold-using countries has been in- 








creased by the addition of Germany, the United States, 
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and Italy ; and as nations become richer, the adoption of 
a gold standard will become more general. There is more 
money passing from hand to hand, and then “the mere 
weight of silver makes it inconvenient for all concerned to 
handle it to the necessary amounts, if it is used at all 
in the daily transactions of life”? Then there is a 
great deal of gold used in the arts—two-thirds of the 
annual production, Mr. Giffen says, goes in this way 
—and this, again, tends to increase as nations get 
richer. The only thing that can be looked for on the 
other side, is a discovery of new mines. But, to be 
of much avail, the new mines must be unusually rich ; 
they must yield an addition of ten or twenty millions to 
the ordinary supply. As there seems no sign of any gold 
discoveries on this scale, we must seemingly make up our 
minds to see things remain as they are. Mr. Giffen does not 
disguise the fact that this deficiency of gold, and the con- 
sequent low prices, are far from being unmixed goods. 
“The redistribution described spells ruin to individuals and 
classes.” Landlords are an example of this. To them the fall 
of prices means a diminution of the gross money return. 
The charges on the land remain the same ; consequently, the 
whole loss falls on the landholders. Moreover, to com- 
munities in some stages, where the population is small or 
stationary, the same thing may be true. Mr. Giffen is 
not easy about some of the Australian Colonies, or about 
the Argentine Republic. That the pile of debts has to be 
paid, principal and interest, in appreciating money, is a 
most serious -consideration ; but we are saved from these 
dangers in England by the steady increase of our population. 





MILK-SCARLATINA. 


HE Annual Report read at the meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society last week, contained 
a reference to the results of an inquiry instituted at 
the request of the Society by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council. It was described in the Times 
as being an “inquiry into the allegation that infectious 
diseases of the human subject might arise from the con- 
sumption of the milk of cows affected with an eruptive 
disease of the udder and teats;” while “the conclusion 
arrived at which had been laid before the Council, and 
which was the result of exhaustive investigations made 
by experts into outbreaks of udder disease, was that the 
affection in question had no relation whatever to scarlet- 
fever or any other specific disease of the human subject.” 
Such, no doubt, is the conclusion embodied in the Report 
drawn up by Professor Brown ; whether it will be accepted 
by the scientific world, is another question. The theory 
this Report is designed to overthrow had been in the 
stage of incubation for some years before it was held 
to have been proved with mathematical certainty by 
an inquiry in 1885-1886 into the relations between 
scarlatina in certain districts of London, and the milk 
supplied from a certain farm at Hendon. The matter was 
investigated by Mr. W. H. Power, a member of the 
scientific staff of the Local Government Board, in con- 
junction with Dr. Cameron, the Hendon medical officer of 
health. They were assisted by experiments conducted by 
Dr. Klein. Counter experiments leading to a different 
conclusion have been quite lately conducted by Professor 
Crookshank. As the significance of these two gentlemen’s 
experiments can only be appreciated by scientific men, it 
is best to leave to scientific men the task of deciding 
between them. Mr. Power’s investigations deal with 
matters of a different character. A plain man, who takes 
the trouble to read the Local Government Board’s Reports 
in which they are related, side by side with this Report 
recently produced by Professor Brown, and containing the 
story as told by Professor Axe, finds himself confronted 
by two masses of evidence each of which accepted by 
itself might be thought conclusive proof of the theory 
it is adduced to support. 

The conflict of evidence is perfectly startling, In the 
Hendon case, which differs from others quite as much in 
the probability of the infection having come from the 
cows, as in the improbability of its having come from 
human beings, Mr. Power seemed to establish a connection 
between the sickness in London and the supply of milk 
from particular cows, the cows, in fact, which were found 
to suffer from the particular disease. Later on, Professor 
Axe, who was deputed by the British Dairy-Farmers’ 
Association to report on the disease, announces the dis- 





rari 
covery of a boy and certain employés who might ha; 
served to connect the dairy with cases of scarlatina in the 
neighbourhood. His authority for the existence of the ; 
cases is the Dr. Cameron who helped Mr. Power to work the 
problem out step by step till the conclusion already pr 
tioned was arrived at. Accordingly, if the infection wes 
conveyed by human beings, it was so conveyed under the 
very noses of two men, one of whom was staking not onl 
his personal reputation, but the reputation of the Depart. 
ment he represented, on the care, discretion, and delibera, 
tion with which he conducted the inquiry ; while the other 
besides his position as local medical officer, was the un. 
official inspector who used, on behalf of a wholesale 
customer, to inspect the premises of the dairy-farmer, ang 
the latter, it should be added, was himself a most carefy] 
man, and fully alive to the necessity of only employing 
men who could show a clean bill of health. It seems 
improbable that the farmer, Mr. Power, and Dr. Cameron 
should have conspired not to detect what Professor 
Axe afterwards discovered, had there been anything in 
it. Professor Axe thinks that infection was possibly 
brought not by the employ’s, but by a boy who had 
a sick sister, and who used to come and see the bailiff 
and hang about the farm, to which his father also came 
on one occasion. Professor Brown, indeed, speaks of the 
milkers passing daily between the fever district and the 
cow-sheds. As this Report elsewhere points out, there were 
in this fever district at this particular time only two mild 
cases of scarlet-fever. Both were carefully isolated, and 
disinfectants supplied, and Professor Axe could not make 
out that any intercourse took place between the households 
of the milkers and the fever patients. Alarming, therefore, 
as Mr. Power’s theory seems at first sight, it is not half so 
alarming as this alternative theory of centrifugal infection; 
for Professor Axe and Professor Brown really state that 
perfectly healthy persons—probably, a boy coming fre. 
quently, and his father coming once, from a house which 
contains a carefully isolated case of mild scarlet-fever, or, 
less probably, men coming to work from the neighbourhood 
of two such cases—might so thoroughly and habitually 
infect milk as to cause a succession of cases of sickness 
amongst the persons who drink it in different districts at 
a distance. The evidence turns on very minute details 
of time and of place, and a résumé would necessarily 
be misleading. We can, however, imagine no act of 
crueller kindness to dairymen than to accept Professor 
Axe’s hypothesisas proved. The great point to remember 
is that Mr. Power was first in the field, and that under 
the circumstances we ought not to dismiss his theory, as the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s advisers apparently wish to 
dismiss it, as ingenious but based on incomplete investiga- 
tions. The existing state of things is unsatisfactory, and 
unsatisfactory it must remain till there occurs, as we fear 
there must, another similar outbreak, which can be watched 
simultaneously from its beginning by one of Professor 
Brown’s supporters, as well as by one of his adversaries. 
How necessary it is that the inquiry should be commenced 
at once, may be inferred from Dr. Klein’s experiments. 
They suggest that a cow might be infected from a 
human source (just as cats are thought to get diphtheria), 
and subsequently act as a channel to pass the infection 
on to human beings. If, therefore, udder disease and 
scarlatina are found existing side by side in a dairy, it will 
be necessary to discover which made its appearance first, 
and very difficult to decide from which of the two sources 
infection has been conveyed to cases outside the dairy, if 
any such have unfortunately occurred. In Professor Brown’s 
Report are related the experiences of a medical officer of 
health at Bradford, which might almost be taken to 
prove that, with proper precautions, milk need not 
convey infection, though scarlet-fever is raging amongst 
the population in and about dairies and milk-shops. That 
milk does convey infection is, however, a view accepted by 
Professor Brown, apart from any corroboration of it fur- 
nished by Professor Axe’s labours at Hendon. ‘The only 
moot point is whether the health of the cow can form one 
link in the chain of contagion. On this point, we must 
repeat, it is premature to dismiss Mr. Power’s theory as 
unproved or disproved ; but it should be stated that his 
critics hold that outbreaks of a disease indistinguishable 
from that observed by the representatives of the Local 
Government Board at Hendon, and now called the 
‘Hendon disease,” occurred both in that neighbourhood 
and elsewhere without being followed by any scarlatinal 
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JIness amongst human beings. The group of diseases, 
however, to which the Hendon disease belongs is an ex- 
coedingly obscure one, assuming, indeed, that there is a 

up of diseases, and not merely one. Fortunately or 
ynfortunately, the general health, and particularly the 
appetite, of cows thus affected are so very slightly impaired, 
that little attention is paid to their symptoms. Till some- 
thing more definite is known by pathologists, it would be 
rash to conclude that the disease was exactly the same in 
all the cases mentioned. But one thing is abundantly 
dear. Milk is sold which people, though only moderately 
fastidious, would decline to use if they knew the condition 
of the cows from which it comes. 

The people who sold this milk may be congratulated on 
the success of their experimental refutation of Mr. Power. 
It would not be right, perhaps, to say that they sold the 
milk of diseased cows, for though the cow is an animal, 
and this affection of its udder is probably a contagious 
disease, it is not honoured with official recognition in the 
chief Act of Parliament dealing with the contagious 
diseases of animals. Still, milk probably containing other 
povine products has been sold with impunity; and the 
fact must be taken in conjunction with a Report by Mr. 
W. Duguid, quoted by Professor Brown. Mr. Duguid, as 
Assistant-Inspector of the Agricultural Department, speaks 
with very great authority. He proves pretty plainly that in 
the Metropolitan districts, thanks to the precautions taken 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, cowkeepers somehow 
or other manage to keep their stock comparatively free 
from these diseases. A similar system of inspection 
would presumably have a similar result elsewhere. Such 
inspection would no doubt be at once expensive and 
very unpopular with dairymen. The latter fail to 
realise that they are more likely to be ruined by a 
vague rumour that their milk “spreads scarlet-fever,” 
than by having disease among their cows scientifically 
investigated whenever it appears. They are scarcely 
to blame, for, as Mr. Power has pointed out, the appearance 
of a Local Government Board inspector on a man’s premises 
may lead to the ruin of his business. Asa matter of fact, it 
is known that in one case at least, such a rumour as we have 
mentioned had got abroad and that the mischief had been 
done, before the inspector arrived. Still, dairymen do not 
like Government inspectors, and considering his position, 
Professor Brown deserves great credit for the unflinching 
candour with which he denounces their occasional want of 
care and cleanliness, and warns them of the inevitable con- 
sequence,—stricter supervision. One point, however, and 
that of considerable importance, even Professor Brown 
seems to us not to bring out in sufficient relief. It is not 
the public only who are prejudiced by dirty and careless 
management of dairies. Just as adulteration injures 
honest tradesmen and manufacturers almost as much as 
it injures the consumer, dairymen who, though not subject 
to official inspection, carry on their business with all the 
care and cleanliness the most rigorous supervision could 
secure, do not at present reap the reward of their virtue. 
It is especially to the interest of these people that the 
question of milk-scarlatina should be thoroughly sifted, 
and there are more of them than might be supposed. 








MR. MORLEY ON WORDSWORTH. 


M* MORLEY’S politics do not use him up or wear him 
we out. He has seldom written anything fresher or more 
vigorous than the essay on Wordsworth which he has prefixed 
to Maemillan’s new and admirable one-volume edition of the 
poet,—the only complete edition, as it alone contains “ The 
Recluse,” which is now published for the first time. Yet while we 
heartily admire this admirable introduction, which touches the 
true Wordsworth at so many points and with so much delicacy, 
we do not agree with what we understand to be Mr. Morley’s 
view, that it is more as teacher and less as pure poet that 
Wordsworth is most admirable. For our own parts, wherever 
Wordsworth becomes didactic, we find his poetry below par. 
We agree heartily with Matthew Arnold’s commentary on the 
passages from Wordsworth which bald-headed and spectacled 
educationists pour forth from educational platforms, and almost 
found it in our hearts to cheer the scornful satire with which Mr. 
Arnold entreated us to turn “from these bold, bad men” to the 
true Wordsworth. We will admit to Mr. Morley that “there 


no terms can be called poetry.” We will admit to him that 
“Wordsworth hardly knows how to be stern as Dante or 
Milton was stern ; nor has he the note of plangent sadness which 
strikes the ear in men so morally inferior to him as Rousseau, 
Keats, Shelley, or Coleridge; nor has he the Olympian air with 
which Goethe delivered sage oracles.” But we cannot admit,— 
we strenuously deny,—that “in purely poetic quality ” Words- 
worth is surpassed by men who were below him in weight or 
greatness. We should say that in genuine “poetic quality,”— 
though it is genuine poetic quality of a somewhat unique and 
limited if infinitely lofty kind, and not one which includes 
either “depth and variety of colour,” or “penetrating and 
subtle sweetness of music,’—Wordsworth is not surpassed 
by any English poet who ever lived. It is true, we think, 
that wherever Wordsworth is greatest, he lifts us into a 
world far above our own, and that wherever he is most 
lamentably dreary, he tries so to lift us, and fails; but what 
we vehemently deny is that he succeeds in lifting us into that 
world above our own by virtue of his didactic impulse, which, 
indeed, he often tries upon us with no effect but that of 
repelling instead of exalting us. But in his proper field, we 
hold that (as Mr. De Vere, himself no mean poet, has main- 
tained in a’ very striking essay) Wordsworth’s passion is 
passion of the most genuine kind,—indeed, in our estimation 
far more exalted than the passion of Byron, or Shelley, or 
Keats, or Coleridge, or even Burns. But then, its proper 
field is a field which hardly any poet but himself knows how 
to enter at all; it introduces us to a sort of fourth dimen- 
sion in the poetic world, to a previously untravelled region 
of poetry where Wordsworth lives almost alone, and nearly 
every other poet is simply nowhere. Poems like the “Ode 
to Duty,” the “Lines written near Tintern Abbey,” “ The 
Cuckoo,” “The Daffodils” (I wandered lonely as a cloud”), 
“The Affliction of Margaret,” and at least fifty others, seem 
to us to have genuine “ poetic quality ” of a sort in which 
Wordsworth has not only no rival, but hardly even a 
companion. Perhaps there is a piece or two among Henry 
Vaughan’s beautiful poems in which we might say that he indi- 
cates poetic quality of the same high kind. But where is the 
highest passion to be found, if it is not to be found in poems such 
as these of Wordsworth,—passion in its highest and truest 
sense, in the sense in which it indicates a true rapture, because 
it means that the poet is carried off his feet by a spirit 
which at once takes possession of him and exalts him? 
Shelley’s poetry often expresses the same sense of rapture, 
but in a much lower region, for while we feel that Shelley 
is taken possession of by some exquisitely musical passion 
of sorrow or desire, the rapture does not exalt him, as it 
exalts Wordsworth, into a sphere far purer and _ loftier 
than his own. Every one knows the “Ode to Duty,” and 
every one who is not so definitely hostile to Wordsworth as to 
be unable to enter into it at all, is struck by it; but for our 
own part, we doubt whether there is any rapture expressed in 
our language quite so exalting as the rapture of the last stanza 
but one :— 
“ Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads : 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are tresh and strong.” 
It is quite true that in Wordsworth’s highest strain there is 
always the note of “volition and self-government,” but that 
indicates the theme rather than the poetic force or movement. 
You see that Wordsworth prepared himself for his highest 
work by offering a strong resistance to the impulses which 
solicited him, instead of yielding to them as Shelley would have 
done; but so far he had not even touched the mood of poetry; he 
had only prepared himself for inspiration by a sort of spiritual 
initiation of his own. For he well knew that the Muse was 
most accessible to him in this mood, and that when he had 
prepared himself by strenuous effort to receive her, she 
was most likely to lift him to her highest heaven. But 
it was not the ascetic preparation of heart and will which 
involved any element of rapture; it was only that with- 
out this ascetic preparation the rapture never came, or 
never came in its noblest and loftiest form. If he waited in 
vain, then he wrote the sort of verse which Mr. Arnold’s 
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often, at least, he did not wait in vain, and then Wordsworth 
was able to express as no other English poet has ever been 
able to express, what Mr. Bagehot so finely described as “the 
lonely rapture of lonely minds.” For though that rapture is 
in Wordsworth a consequence of volition, it is by no means true 
that when it comes it usually contains in it even such a “ direct 
appeal to will and conduct” as does the “Ode to Duty.” 
Take the exquisite poems on “ Yarrow Unvisited,” ‘The 
Solitary Reaper,” “Three years she grew in sun and 
shower,” among scores of the same kind, and you will not find 
a line in any of them which the “bold, bad men ” would care 
to quote, or which would answer the purpose of any one who 
wanted to make a “ direct appeal to will and conduct.” How 
would it answer their purpose to proclaim to the world the 
existence of a boy among the woods and islands of Winander 
of whom it might be truly said that— 
‘with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals 
And long halloos, and screams and echoes loud, 
Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 
Of jocund din! And when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill ; 
Then sometimes in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 
What “appeal to will and conduct” could be extracted from 
that? The “bold, bad men ” would probably say that this was 
a “bold, bad boy,” who ought to have been studying the 
rudiments of political economy or sociology, instead of 
blowing “ mimic hootings to the silent owls that they might 
answer him;” and yet, though there is no vestige of an 
“appeal to will and conduct” in these lines, there is ample 
evidence in them that they are the offspring of volition and 
self-government, so far as this, that they flow from a mood 
born of Wordsworth’s “steady resistance to the ebb and flow 
of ordinary desires and regrets.” The “shock of mild sur- 
prise ” that “carried far into his heart the voice of mountain 
torrents,” was a shock of rapture sprung from that vigilant 
and eager solitude in which the boy severed himself from 
Nature, in order that he might watch the incoming to his mind 
of “the voice of mountain torrents,” and surprise the solemn 
imagery that had entered it “unawares,” and had yet taken 
more definite shape within it than even in “the bosom of the 
steady lake.” Or take such a characteristic passage as that 
in the third book of “The Excursion,” where the Solitary, 
after the loss of his child and wife, describes how— 
“« By pain of heart—now checked—and now impelled— 
The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.” 
Here, again, there is nothing that Mr. Arnold’s “bold, bad 
men ” would quote, except as a warning; but no poet except 
Wordsworth could have written these three lines. They, too, 
are the offspring of a mood of volition and self-control; but 
the grandeur of them is no product of the loom of volition and 
self-control ; it is due to a rapture of solitude which no 
voluntary power possesses the spell to summon up. Words- 
worth had watched his own heart, now checking, now impelling, 
his intellect, as the latter cast the leads into the deep soundings 
of human hope and dread, of human endeavour and failure; and 
the result was these noble lines, which shadow forth the intel- 
lectual history of many a soul that has been shipwrecked and 
yet has ultimately reached “the haven where it would be;” 
and of many a soul, too, that has been shipwrecked without 
ultimately reaching that desired haven. Yet passages such as 
we have quoted and poems such as we have named could 
have sprung from the genius of no English poet but Words- 
worth, and could not have sprung from even his mind, in 
spite of all its careful sweeping and garnishing, had not a 
spirit and a passion descended upon him for which that 
sweeping and garnishing were a mere invocation. Mr. Morley 
finely says that Wordsworth could not command that “note 
of plangent sadness” which strikes the ear in men morally 
his inferiors in every way. And that is true, for “ plangent 
sadness” is the sadness conveyed by the idle lapping of the 


~ 
wave, and Wordsworth, even if he sat on “an old grey stone” 


and seemed to dream his time away, was one who brought with 
him a heart “that watches and receives,”—that watched 
hungrily and received gratefully. But though there wag no 
perfect note of “plangent sadness” in Wordsworth, there was 
a note of a far rarer and higher kind, a triumphant sadnegg 
which steadily faces the worst sufferings of humanity, ang 
wins from them a more exalted hope. If he paints, as he often 
does, “ dim sadness and blind thoughts I knew not nor could 
name,” if he can tell us,— 
“T thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain side: 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness,” 
it is not to depict the lapping of any wave of sadness on his 
heart, but to show how he can triumph over it, and elicit the 
sense of human grandeur even from the most desolate of human 
fates. We cannot at all agree with Mr. Morley that Words. 
worth “had not rooted in him the sense of Fate, of the 
inexorable sequences of things, of the terrible chain that so 
often binds an awful end to some slight and trivial beginning.” 
What does he say to such lines as these P— 

«* Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 

The generations are prepared; the pangs, 

The internal pangs are ready,—the dread strife 

Of poor humanity’s afflicted will.” 
But with this sense of fate, Wordsworth had a conviction 
that in man there is something intended to defy fate, and to 
wring even from “the inexorable sequences of things,” even 
from “the terrible chain that so often binds the awful end to 
some light and trivial beginning,” a strength greater than the 
strength of fate, which fate cannot crush. Wordsworth had 
convinced himself that even where fate oppresses, it oppresses 
to show— 


“that consolation springs 
From sources deeper far than deepest pain ;” 


and he carried about with him the passionate exaltation of 
that conviction. Mr. Morley is a fine critic, but he seems to 


us to miss the rapture of Wordsworth, while he sees all his 
purity and wisdom. 





THE EVIL EYE. 


NOTION, it is said, is spreading in France that 
President Carnot, an ordinary man to look at of the 
half-military type, has the Evil Eye. He stares, it seems, 
rather fixedly at any interlocutor, perhaps to study his face, 
perhaps to avoid a habit of looking downwards, perhaps 
because he is a little short-sighted, and the disconcerted 
victim, in describing the interview, always mentions this fixed 
glance. Hence an impression among the vulgar that the 
President’s eye is malefic, an impression deepened by a 
purely accidental stroke of ill-luck, the bursting out of fire 
on one occasion after his visit to a country town. The votes of 
Southern Frenchmen, who, like Italians, believe in the Evil 
Eye, may, it is thought, be affected by this impression, and 
a good deal is said about the hopeless ignorance of a 
peasantry who can be influenced by a superstition considered 
specially base because, almost alone among superstitions, 
it seems not to reach the educated classes. They ought to 
hear of it from their nurses, and to retain some vague belief 
in it through life, just as they retain a vague prejudice against 
the number thirteen, or burning bread, or walking under a 
ladder, or spilling salt; but so far as we have observed, this 
is not the case. They hardly know of its existence. The 
superstition is confined to the ignorant, and is by no means 
a very surprising one. It is much more surprising that 
there is no superstition anywhere about the Good Eye—a 
fact which entirely dissociates the jettatore notion from the 
belief in omens—and that there are so very few uncanny ideas 
about persons and their influence. There ought to be a great 
many, for a human being is frequently a very unusual one. 
The original source of most superstitions, and of all idolatries 
in which the idol is not deliberately manufactured by human 
hands, is now recognised to be the sense of surprise, of sudden 
fear or admiration, felt by the “ untutored mind,” as the Lich- 
field school would have called it, for anything unusual. It 
may be a remarkable tree, or a rock with a defined form, or an 
oddly shaped stone, or a shell with its convolutions reversed, 
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or a curious fruit like the coco-de-mer; but it strikes the 


gavage imagination, and is thenceforward surrounded by 
some of the instinctive awe felt for the supernatural. A 
regular worship, as Sir Alfred Lyall has shown, often grows 
up round such a curiosity, or it becomes, as in the case of the 
shaligram, sacred over a great tract of the world, and among 
entire races of mankind. Now, nothing is more frequently 
unusual, or, so to speak, surprising, than the human eye, which 
yaries, in occasional cases, from the normal type to a degree 
that has never yet been quite satisfactorily explained. Why 
is one eye fishy, while another flashes fire? There are eyes 
which do literally “beam,” and they so common as to have 
given rise to a separate description in most languages; 
there are eyes which in anger seem to emit light from 
within—Mr. Gladstone’s do—there are eyes, generally steel- 
grey in Europe, but often black in Asia, which never 
cease to menace, even when the face is gentle or at 
ease; and there are eyes into which a look of almost in- 
tolerable scrutiny can be thrown, eyes, as Lord Beaconsfield 
described them, “ which would daunt a galley-slave.” The 
writer saw a remarkable pair of them once. He was waiting 
with a crowd of passengers on the French frontier of Italy, 
all under orders to pass through a barrier in single file. The 
Emperor Napoleon had been warned about some projected 
attempt by carbonari, and a special agent had been despatched 
from Paris to examine every passenger by the train. The 
eyes of this agent were absolutely different from those of 
any human being the writer ever saw, and the Italians, as they 
passed under their fire, visibly quailed, every third man, perhaps, 
throwing out his fingers to counteract the malefic effect of their 
influence. Even the English, who had nothing to fear, did not 
like the eyes, which this writer will remember at the Judgment 
Day; and one, presumably an actor, said audibly,—‘* My God, 
that is Mephistopheles alive!” It is perfectly natural that the 
glance of such eyes should create and leave the impression of 
surprise, and the belief that they cause injury to those on 
whom they light, even when the injury is not intended. That 
isa most natural development of the fear the eyes originally 
produced, and is, of course, much intensified whenever, rumour 
having been busy about the eyes, the malefic glance is expected 
beforehand. Such eyes are rare; but their impression is 
diffused and exaggerated till it is transferred to any eyes 
peculiar enough, either in shape, or colour, or habit—some 
people throw back the eyes, like horses—to attract popular 
attention. Nor is it at all unnatural that, if misfortune once 
or twice follows the presence of a stranger, it should be attri- 
buted to him, and therefore to the most noticeable thing about 
him, his glances, which those who are watching him always 
see. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is the most common of the 
delusions of the vulgar, and it would have been almost won- 
derful if, after the great massacre which accompanied the 
entrance of Marie Antoinette into France, she should not 
have been credited with that power of causing misfortune 
which her future history seemed so terribly to verify. From 
her husband to the Princess de Lamballe, whomsoever she 
favoured died by violence. The remarkable thing is, that 
the superstition is frequently not provocative of hate, the 
malefic influence being held to be independent of the will of 
the person possessing it, to be in him, in fact, a result of God’s 
grace or the Devil’s, and not of any action of his own. Pio 
Nono, for instance, was loved and reverenced by thousands 
who nevertheless could not bring themselves to forego 
the gesture which in Italy deprecates supernatural evil, 
whenever they looked at the Pope. Why the converse 
belief, that in the Good Eye, should not exist, we can- 
not explain except by supposing, what is certainly true, 
that fear makes, of all emotions, the deepest impression. The 
prisoner remembered Judge Jeffreys’s “ terrible eyes” years 
after he would have forgotten them utterly if they had been 
benevolent ; yet really kind eyes, eyes which children and 
dogs trust without hesitation or scrutiny, are, in spite of the 
novelists, exceedingly rare. Their glance ought to be sought 
by the ignorant, who, it should be observed, believe in good 
omens as well as bad, and good luck as well as ill luck; but 
it is not. They attract, but nosuperstition grows around them. 


There is a much more subtle form of the Evil Eye believed 
in in India, which requires a very different explanation. No 
ignorant native of Bengal, and especially no ignorant native 
woman—the sexes in India have often different superstitions, 
different dialects, and different laws of inheritance—can 





endure to hear her child praised or see it admired by a 
stranger. She believes with a belief to which that of the Italian 
is a feeble impression, that under such circumstances the Evil 
Hye falls on the child, and hurries it away, often with a torrent 
of angry, or beseeching, or despairing words. Now, as it is 
pleasant to all human beings, and especially to all mothers, to 
hear their children praised or see them admired, what can be 
the origin of that superstition, which seems to be contrary to 
Nature, yet in a thousand Bengalee villages is universal ? 
It is usually explained by cultivated Indians as an example of 
the dread their people have of envy, the subject of envy 
always suffering somewhat, as, indeed, does the subject of 
hate and scorn, the will, when turned maleficent, having always 
some operation, however slight it may be. According to this 
explanation, the superstition is but part of the permanent 
Hindoo impression that the human will, particularly when 
intense, has an effluent power; and this may be the true ex- 
planation ; but if it is, it is an excessively curious one. Super- 
stitions are usually products of some natural feeling, such as 
the fear which produces worship of the cholera goddess, 
or the gratitude which develops the worship of the sun—the 
ripener, and therefore the most visible of blessing-givers—but 
it is natural to like to be envied. That the ignorant mother 
should suspect the person who admires, perhaps an English 
lady, of wishing to possess the child, is natural enough; but onc 
would expect ber to crow, therefore, with exultation, not to run 
away. If she runs, it is because her accepted theories of life 
have conquered her instincts, and those instincts good, a very 
unusual phenomenon. The mother, it will be observed, does 
not attribute to the person who admires any witchcraft, nor 
does she hate her at all, though she may be angry as at a 
misfortune; she is simply terrified at the unconscious 
influence which a malefic feeling, however momentary, may 
have upon her child. We have never observed or heard of 
any feeling in the least like this in Europe, not even in 
Naples, though the converse feeling, that it is unlucky to 
boast of a child, is common enough. That, however, belongs 
to a totally different order of superstitions, the superstitions 
of ill luck, the mother exercising no influence on anybody, 
but only affronting “Them Above” by indecent exultation 
over what is their merit and not hers. It is the superstitions 
which suppose direct human action like the Evil Eye, which 
we are to-day considering, and which, we confess, interest us 
far more than any other. 





LADY-GUIDES. 

~ ONDON, besides its size, its population, its wealth, and 
its innumerable objects of interest, is distinguished by 

being the only capital in Europe that does not possess a class 
of valets de place. In Rome, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
even in the smallest of the Italian towns, the guiding of 
travellers and strangers in their efforts to see sights and do 
shopping is a recognised business. Even in Egypt three 
hundred years before the Christian era, Herodotus found a 
caste of dragomans ready, like Mr. Cook’s agents, to show 
the traveller Thebes or Memphis in two or ten days, 
according to the time at his disposal, and to post him 
in all the lore of the monuments and temples. To this 
day throughout the East, the professional guide exists 
as an institution which all travellers agree in using without 
feeling the sense of humiliation which is supposed to 
attach in Europe to engaging the services of a valet de 
place. Only in London is the stranger doomed to wander 
in worlds unrealised, and to attempt to carry out a plan, 
devised with all simplicity in the privacy of his chamber at 
the hotel, for combining in one morning’s outing visits to the 
Tower and the British and South Kensington Museums, with 
an hour’s shopping at Shoolbred’s. The reproach, however, 
will, we trust, not rest on London much longer. A Society 
has, been formed, bearing the title of *‘ The Lady-Guide Asso- 
ciation,’ which is to undertake the work of supplying 
London with certificated guides. Ladies of culture and 
intelligence are to be specially trained for the work, and when 
duly qualified, will undertake all or any of the following 
duties. They will take ladies, or mixed parties of gentlemen 
and ladies—but never gentlemen travelling en gargon—sight- 
seeing in London, and explain the antiquities and curiosities, 
or conduct their charges to the best and cheapest shops, witu 
equal alacrity. Again, they will meet single and unprotected 
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young ladies at the stations, and deposit them in safe, clean, and 
respectable lodgings, and, when deposited, assist the young 
ladies aforesaid in the business upon which they have come to 
London. Lastly, and as supplemental to their more regular 
duties, the lady-guides may be introduced into the domestic 
circle as a sort of occasional caretakers, who will look after 
the house and superintend the children while the mistress is 
temporarily engaged elsewhere. The lady-guides who will 
undertake the duties we have enumerated will be divided 
into three classes of varying proficiency, and with an ascending 
scale of remuneration. ‘The charge for a first-class certifi- 
cated guide will be 3s. for an hour only, 4s. for two hours, 
and ls. for each succeeding hour, or per day 8s. 6d., per week 

32 5s., or per month £8 8s. For second-class guides, the scale 
would be 2s. per hour, 3s. for two hours, and 9d. for each suc- 
ceeding hour. The tariff for the third-class guide would be 
1s. 6d. per hour, 2s. 6d. for half-a-day, and 4s. for a whole day, 
with corresponding rates for a week or a month.” . 

With this attempt to provide London with a class of “ drago- 
women ”—if we may coin so barbarous a word without laying 
ourselves open to the suspicion that we imagine that “ Mussul- 
women” is the feminine plural of “ Mussulman”—we must 
express our complete approval, and not merely because it will 
provide an honourable occupation well suited to women 
forced to earn their own bread, but because we believe that 
a real want will be filled thereby. Every one who thinks 
for a moment of his or her country relations and friends 
who have come up to town and been made miserable by their 
inability to cope with the size and complexity of London, will 
feel with pleasure that the time is coming when an intelligent 
lady-guide will be available to take charge of maiden aunts 
who want to go and see a solicitor in Westminster, and who 
insist on combining such an expedition with Madame 
Tussaud’s and St. Paul’s. Who has not been asked to explain 
to one of his female relatives how she is to perform a series of 
topographical feats in London of which, were a map drawn, it 
would resemble nothing so much as that which shows the 
journeys of St. Paul depicted upon the Asia Minor sheet in 
a Biblical atlas? With Dickens’s “ Dictionary of London,” 
the “A B C,” Bacon’s “Map of the Metropolitan Area,” 
and the book of fares pressed into the service, you try to 
explain a route which will just enable her to do what she 
wants to do, if she catches every train and omnibus, and mis- 
takes no street or turning. Yet even when you have at last 
started her on her way, primed with a store of sound in- 
formation, her parting word upon the doorstep convinces you 
that she hopelessly confuses Oxford Street with Piccadilly, 
and that the great fundamental facts of London geography, 
which you prided yourself upon having instilled with 
exceptional power and brilliancy, have failed to make even 
the slightest impression. Who is there, too, who cannot 
recall the end of such an adventure,—how your poor relative 
returns hungry and bedraggled towards nightfall, unable to 
give any better account of herself than that she got lost early 
in the day and took to the Underground, and that all she 
knowsas to what happened then, is that she passed Westminster 
Bridge Railway Station five times; caught like a squirrel in a 
cage,and sent revolving in the great wheel of London? Provided 
with a lady-guide, no such misadventure could take place, 
By all means, then, let us wish success to the Association 
which has undertaken to supply so great a public need. 

But while looking forward to the appearance of the lady- 
guide in London, we must not be supposed to consider that 
the profession is one which can be lightly and easily under- 
taken. The lady-guide must be possessed of no small store 
of learning.—khistorical, artistic, topographical, commercial, 
and statistical. There is a story that a London schoolboy 
once translated the well-known aphorism of the Latin grammar 
which tells us that of mortals none is at all times virtuous, by 
the general proposition, ‘‘ Nobody knows all the hours of the 
omnibus.” The lady-guide, however, must not only know all 
the hours of the omnibus, but be possessed of the faculty of 
combining portions of different routes for a cross-journey, 
and of telling with an eagle’s glance from the curb-stone, 
whether the vehicle blazing with red, white, green, and gold is 
a “ Bell and Horns,” a “ Royal Oak,” a Hammersmith Broad- 
way, or a St. John’s Wood ’bus. And her knowledge must 
not stop here. She must have plenty of information on 
general topics. When, for instance, she is asked “Is such 
a play worth seeing?” she must not only be able to say 





“Yes” or “No,” but to give her reasons for likin 
disliking. Again, if she is asked where would ri hs 
best place to get a new lamp, a carpet, a parrot, and . 
pair of tongs, she must not, as a matter of course, Rt 
“ Shoolbred’s ” or the “ Stores,” but must be able, from : 
minute course of reading in advertisements and price-lists ha 
suggest who at the moment is offering the public a wpeilithe 
good article of the kind inquired for. The complete list of poles 
upon which knowledge could be usefully possessed by the lady. 
guide is far too long for usto enter on here. Persons inclined 
to regard the matter in a light and irreverent spirit might, in. 
deed, declare that it should embrace the whole range of human 
knowledge, and might suggest that the certificate should only 
be given after an examination which should combine the chief 
features in the curriculum of every University. The notion of 
a certificate examination for lady-guides does, without doubt 
open an enormously wide field of view. Fancy a paper begin. 
ning with such questions as, “‘ Explain the differencé between 
the schools of Pheidias and Praxiteles in sculptwe, and of 
Leonardo and Raphael in painting,” and ending with, 
“Arrange a route (with sketch map) by which a party of 
five, father, mother, daughter, and two boys, may, starting 
from Bayswater, visit the Tower, the Record Office, the Law 
Courts, lunch at the ‘ Cock Tavern,’ and return by the British 
Museum, Madame Tussaud’s, and the Army and Navy Stores, 
The boys are to have their hair cut during the morning, and 
some independent form of amusement is to be found for the 
father while the rest of the party are looking at the Elgin 
Marbles. Expenses not to exceed £1, including lunch.” 

With such frivolous suggestions, however, we do not wish to 
hold further parley. In sober earnest, we feel convinced that 
the institution of lady-guides will be one both valuable to 
the public and useful to the ladies who desire other employ. 
ment than that of teaching,—the most irksome of all ways 
of gaining a livelihood to those possessed of no special 
aptitude. The field is new, and it is entirely free from com. 
petition with men, an enormous advantage, for the competition 
of the weak with the strong must always end in the weak 
being pushed out of employment, or only enabled to retain it 
by the sacrifice of reasonable remuneration. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HABSBURGES. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—I read with much interest the article in your issue of 
December 6th, headed “ The Strength of the Hapsburgs.” It 
reminded me of another article which appeared in your paper 
earlier in the year, one on the personal character of the 
present chief of the Habsburgs, an article which I have 
since often referred to, sometimes in print. 

In your present article I find my own name brought in. 
« Austria,” you say, “(Mr. Freeman must forgive us, but the 
name is indispensable).” Iam familiar with the formula, and 
T have no doubt that it is useful as a rhetorical figure. I can 
only say that I do not see what I have to do with “ forgiving” 
anybody for using any form of words that he may think good. 
Moreover it is a little hard to see what it is that I am asked 
to “forgive.” I have certainly never said that the word 
“ Austria” was never to be used. Like most other words, it 
is “indispensable ”’—in its proper place. 

Still, in this matter, as in some others, it is certainly hard 
to persuade people that accuracy of speech, the using of a 
word in its proper place and not in any other place, is 
something more than a whim. Yet without such accuracy 
of speech, there is not likely to be any accuracy of thought, 
and without accuracy of thought there cannot be true 
statements of fact. And I assuredly have never objected to 
the use of the word “ Austria” or any other word, except 
when it was likely to lead to misunderstandings of fact. And 
it is undoubtedly true that the word “ Austria ” (like the word 
“Turkey ”) often is used in such a way as to lead to such 
misunderstandings. This is certainly the case whenever we 
hear “ Austria” spoken of alongside of France, Germany, 
Italy, and even Russia, as if they were all Powers of the 
same nature. The other four are national Powers; the nation 
has a will; the rulers are supposed to be, and they commonly 
are, the ministers of the will of that nation. The ruler of 
Austria does not in this way represent a nation; he rules 
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over one nation and parts of several others. He represents, 
gs was most strongly brought out in the article which I 
referred to just now, not a nation but a family. His position 
may be a good or a bad one; but it is different in kind from 
the position of a ruler of Germany or Italy. Those rulers 
eraily the heads of the German and of the Italian 


are sev : 
nation. The ruler of Austria is not the head of an Austrian 
nation, but only of an Austrian family, whose family estate is 


made up of parts of the lands of many nations. In that 
former article it was brought forth with remarkable power 
that the one object of the present head of the Austrian House 
was to support the interests of the House. The essence of 
the article was that for that House he would do anything and 
suffer anything. It is certainly needful for accuracy so to 

' yse words as not to suggest that a Power like this is the same 
kind of thing as any of the national Powers. And the way 
of speaking which is now said to be “indispensable” un- 
doubtedly does make people think so. I have known people 
who thought that all “Austrians” spoke an “ Austrian” 
language. 

The old phrase of the “ House of Austria” avoids this con- 
fusion. And it may be added that the extension of the name 
« Austria” to all the dominions of the chief of that House is 
technically incorrect. Hungary is no more “ Austria” than 
Norway is Sweden or than Ireland was Great Britain between 
1782 and 1800. The Kingdom of Hungary is no more part of 
the “Empire” of Austria than the Kingdom of Norway is part 
of the Kingdom of Sweden. The Kingdom of Hungary and 
the so-called “ Empire ” of Austria are joined together under 
2ucommon Sovereign. They are independent States joined by 
a voluntary union on equal terms. The two together make 
up the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It is instructive to see 
how carefully the Hungarians themselves cleave to these forms 
of speech. It is specially instructive to read a letter from the 
Times’ correspondent at Vienna which contains anything 
Hungarian. The clearness and accuracy of the Magyar is 
always a striking contrast to the blundering confusions of the 
Englishman. The Magyar never allows himself to be 
“Austrian” or to be subject of an “Empire.” It is the 
Agglutiachies, whom I do not love, but who just now have 
their use, and who at any rate fully know their own position, 
of whom the writer of your article should ask “ forgiveness.” 
For he asserts a certain use of words to be “ indispensable ” 
which they contrive to do very well without. 

Now I once more wish it to be understood that I never said 
a single word against the right of the Kingdom of Hungary 
and Archduchy of Austria to join together on any terms that 
they may think good, and of course in the like sort to dis- 
solve that union if ever they should think good. Nor have I 
ever said a word against the internal government of those 
two States since 1867, as far as regards the dominant races of 
Germans and Magyars. What I have spoken against is the 
treatment by those dominant races of those subjects of the 
common Sovereign of Hungary and Austria who are neither 
Hungarian nor Austrian. And I have no doubt often spoken 
of the gross confusions of history which have come of the 
assumption of the Imperial title by Austrian Archdukes who 
have not not been elected Emperors. And yet one cannot 
refuse a certain kind of admiration to an imposture which has 
been so singularly successful. It has not only confused all 
past history, but it has had a practical effect on all modern 
polities. It is certain that the “Emperor,” with his stolen 
eagle, has kept a position in Europe which the Archduke, with 
his natural lion, never could have kept. 

The writer of your article makes several propositions, which 
show unmistakable thought, but which it is perhaps not 
impossible to answer. He holds that the diversity of nations 
within the dominions of the House of Austria is not a source 
of weakness, but of strength. In a certain sense I think this 
is true; it is true from the family point of view. It is very 

easy to conceive the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy broken in 
pieces ; but itis pretty certain that the House of Austria would 
go onasa ruling House in some of the pieces. Ina national State 
the chances are the other way. Let us conceive either Bourbons 
or Buonapartes again reigning in France. The dynasty might 
at any moment be upset either by foreign war or by internal 
revolution. But France would revive under some other 
dynasty or some other form of government. We cannot 
conceive Bourbon or Buonaparte losing the rest of the country 
and keeping either Normandy or Provence at this or that end 


or the original France in the middle. But to the House of 
Habsburg this kind of thing has repeatedly happened. Hungary 
and Austria have, save for a moment in 1848-49, stayed together 
during the whole of this and the last century. But nothing 
has been more shifting than the tenure of what,in Hungarian 
phrase, we may call the pertes annexe. Kingdoms and Duchies 
have been lost; sometimes they have come back again; 
sometimes others have been gained instead. Silesia has been 
lost, seemingly for good. Galicia has been gained, seemingly 
for good. Cracow has been gained and lost and gained again. 
Tyrol and a good deal more in Germany has been lost and a 
great deal of it has come back again. Salzburg has been 
gained. Lombardy, Venetia, and Dalmatia have been gained 
and lost more than once. In the end Lombardy and Venetia 
have been lost, seemingly for the last time, and Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and beggarly Spizza have been gained to make up. 
And there is the ride to Salonica to come—if the Magyars 
ever allow it to come—to be purchased perhaps by the sur- 
render of some part of Italia irredenta. In fact the “ Empire 
of Austria ” is the most uncertain in its boundaries of anything 
in geography. It seems to mean whatever territory may at 
any moment be held by the King of Hungary in any other 
character than that of King of Hungary. 

Among the remarks of the writer of your article it strikes 
me that some sayings have been applied to the whole 
dominions of the Austrian House which are true of parts of 
those dominions, but which are not true of others. His 
general position is that, if the “ Habsburg Dominion should 
break up, each State composing it will be subjected to the 
precise fate which it regards as final ruin.” Thus, if Austria 
itself, the Archduchy, and the other German dominions of its 
Archduke were again joined to the German Empire, they would 
“lose their individuality in a Germany essentially Protestant, 
and ruled by the Hohenzollern.” In such a case there would 
doubtless be a considerable sacrifice of local pride, especially 
in the Archduchy and its capital. But would a man at Salz- 
burg lose anything? And would not the result of such a 
change be to make Germany much less essentially Protestant 
and much less completely ruled by the Hohenzollern? I had 
always thought that it was on this very ground that German, 
or at least Prussian statesmen, object to the reunion of 
Austria with Germany. But the most really instructive case 
is Bohemia. Patriotic Bohemians, as I understand their case, 
have no wish whatever to part from the House of Austria, 
They could not stand by themselves; there is no neighbouring 
Power of their own nationality which they could join; the 
alternatives would be to become either German or Russian, 
and they had clearly better stay as they are than become 
either of those. But they do not wish to be Austrian or part 
of an “ Austrian Empire.” They wish for the restoration of 
the ancient rights of their ancient Kingdom. They wish to 
keep the Austrian Duke as their Sovereign, but to have him 
as a lawful Sovereign; they wish for him, not as an Austrian 
Duke or “ Emperor,” but as a Bohemian King, crowned with 
the Bohemian crown. That is, they wish to make exactly the 
same arrangement which the Hungarians made in 1867; only 
the Magyars, having won their own freedom, object to letting 
other people win theirs. This kind of union is the obvious in- 
terest of Bohemia, because there is no kindred Power to which 
it could unite itself. But this surely does not apply to those 
Southern possessions of the House of Austria which are scraps 
of nations unnaturally cut off from neighbouring kindred 
Powers which they could join. I cannot understand what is 
meant when the writer of your article says that Roumans, 
Croats, Dalmatians, and Servians—he does not speak of 
Italians—would “lose all individuality, all historic pride,” if 
they were to be released from Austrian dominion. Surely 
“ individuality and historic pride” are just what they would 
gain if they were united to their several kindred Powers, Italy, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania. He speaks especially of 
the hard fate of the Roumans of Transylvania, if they had no 
longer, in the common Sovereign, a power to protect them 
against the Magyars*. But does the common Sovereign pro- 

[* No, No; Mr. Freeman, from this sentence onward, has 
mistaken our meaning, probably from some clumsiness of 
expression. We wanted to say that the over-lordship of the 
Hapsburgs protected the Roumans, Dalmatians, and the rest, 
from a Russian conquest, and so kept their hopes alive-—Eb. 
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tect them against the Magyars now? Their Home-rule is 
clean gone, while the Croats are struggling to keep theirs. I 
can only suppose that what is meant is that all these nations, 
if parted from the dominion of the House of Austria, must 
pass under the dominion of Russia. But surely there is the 
third alternative of independence of either, whether in the 
form of a South-Eastern federation or any other. And if 
things do come to the worst, it is for those nations to judge 
which of the two evils, Austrian dominion or Russian, is the 
worse. But in Italia irredenta there is no fear of Russian 
dominion. What “historic pride” would Trent lose by 
becoming part of the Kingdom of Italy? And, to go back 
beyond the Hadriatic, what “ historic pride” would a man at 
Cattaro lose by being joined again to his own people and his 
natural Prince, from whom he has been so basely torn away ? 

The article says that the subjects of the Austrian dominion 
will “complain of it, enjoy satires on it, even riot against it, 
and die for it none the less.” Does this mean anything more 
than that, if they are pressed into the Austrian Army, they do 
not run away? It needs great courage to run away in such 
cases. But would any man at Ragusa, Cattaro, or Spizza, 
any man at Serajevo or Mostar, die for Francis Joseph, in 
the same sense in which Andreas Hofer died for one of his 
predecessors ? 

“* Austria’ is not only necessary to Europe, as has been so 
often said, but to her own peoples.” I understand this as 
meaning that it is necessary to Europe, and necessary to 
Trent and Cattaro, that Trent should be kept apart from 
Italy and Cattaro kept apart from Montenegro. I do not 
believe it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Palermo, December 13th. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





THE EXERCISE OF ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE. 

[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I suggest that, in your article on the subject of 
patronage in the Church, you have overlooked an important 
point? You take no notice of the fact that a good Bishop 
must be, above all things, a good pastor of souls,—successful 
in dealing with the young of his flock, skilful in counsel, 
with spiritual experience, and a good knowledge of human 
nature and human life. This class of qualification is not 
secured by literary or philosophic attainments. The most 
inefficient clergyman I can think of at this moment is an 
accomplished scholar, of unusual literary attainments, and of 
unblemished character. His church is empty, and his flock 
in a state of chronic indignation; as to his literary gifts, the 
people know little of them, and care less. The distinguished 
person whom Lord John Russell nominated to the See of 
Hereford was a good example of the Broad Church eccle- 
siastic. His episcopate was a failure from the beginning 
to the end: he had hardly any of the ideal Bishop’s gifts. 
That great literary excellence is not incompatible with dis- 
tinguished pastoral efficiency, we have admirable proof in the 
life and work of the present Bishop of Durham. Fénélon 
and Bossuet, with many another great name, might be quoted 
to the same purpose. But one may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Latitudinarian school has not been fruitful 
in efficient and truly spiritual men. The people of a diocese 
ora parish do not greatly value the most illustrious “ thinker,” 
if he does not care for them. Philosophy, history, or physical 
science may compensate for defects of administrative and 
spiritual power in a Dean ora Canon: the want of it in the 
chief ruler of a diocese is fatal. 

The consideration which I suggest may possibly have some- 
thing to do with the comparatively rare selection of Broad 
Churchmen for the office of a Bishop. That my remarks have 
no personal reference to the clergyman whose name you 
mention, it is needless to say.—I am, Sir, &c., PAsToR. 


[ We object to the implied identification of the Broad Church 
with the Latitudinarian school, in the sense ordinarily attached 
to the word “ Latitudinarian.” We hold that not a few Broad 
Church clergymen might be found with all the qualifications 
to which our correspondent refers, and that, too, in a very 
eminent degree.—ED. Spectator. ] 


(To tHE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—Sympathising as I do with your opinion of Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, I cannot admit that the Broad Church 
party has been unfairly neglected in “the higher regions” 


oo rls 
of preferment. The fact is, that some men who were 
appointed as the best types of the Broad Church part: 
have become less identified with that party after their pro. 
motion. The Bishop of London is an instance. Dr. Page 
and the Record joined hands in denouncing his cman 
ment. An address, signed by upwards of eleven thousand 
clergymen, was issued against him. Mr. Gladstone was 
denounced as a “traitor” for promoting one of the writers 
in “ Essays and Reviews,” and a minority of the Chapter of 
Exeter appealed to the law against the confirmation of his 
appointment. Certainly the Broad Church party of that day 
accepted Dr. Temple as their most prominent champion. And 
what do you say to Bishop Fraser? He was, in my opinion, a 
far more extreme Broad Churchman than Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, whom I do not regard as an extreme Broad Church. 
man at all. The Bishop of Ripon is quite as much of g 
Broad Churchman as Mr. Llewelyn Davies. With regard to 
Deaneries and Canonries, the case is still stronger as to 
Broad Church promotions. 

I do not believe that Mr. Davies’s views on eschatology have 
had anything to do with the neglect of him, which I agree with 
you in regretting. He has never been before the world, ag 
far as I know, as a man under any special suspicion of hetero. 
doxy. I suspect the truth to be that his real merits are merits 
which have been very little before the world atall. The world 
is perhaps too apt to measure merits by visible success, and 
Mr. Davies has not been visibly a success as a London clergy. 
man. Had he been this, I do not believe that any of the 
reasons which you have suggested would have weighed for a 
moment against him.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 


[We spoke of the Church of to-day, not of the Church of 
twenty years ago. Dr. Temple as Bishop of Exeter, especially 
when first appointed, was certainly esteemed a representative 
of the Broad Church. Dr. Temple as Bishop of London has 
hardly been esteemed such a representative. Bishop Fraser 
has been gone for more than two years. We repeat that the 
Broad Church has no representative on the Episcopal Bench 
in the sense in which the Bishop of Lincoln is a representative 
of the High Church, or the Bishop of Liverpool of the Low, 
We entirely differ from our correspondent in thinking that the 
Bishop of Ripon is anything near so typical and adequate a 
representative of the Broad Church as Mr. Llewelyn Davies. 
Ep. Spectator. } eet =. se 

OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
S1r,—The elections for County Councils are bringing pro- 
minently to the front a very interesting fact,—which is, that 
the small householder who controls the elections pays no rates 
at all, and is therefore but little, if in any degree, interested in 
economy of administration. On the contrary, he will be very 
easily induced to vote for any one who will be willing to try 
doubtful but expensive experiments for the chance of bene- 
fiting him. In his case, the sound doctrine of taxation and 
representation going together is thrown to the winds. He is 
certainly represented, and can return whom he pleases; but he 
pays no rates, his landlord paying them for him, and his rent 
remaining unchanged, in the country villages at any rate, 
from generation to generation. Of course, this is unfair in 
the extreme. But the compound householder controversy 
shows that it cannot be remedied, excepting, indeed, in one 
way,—and that is by legislation to increase the number of 
owners who will be interested in the preservation of property 
from plunder. It is improbable that the Radicals will 
facilitate this. It will very much hamper them in their 
plan of ranging the masses against the classes, and so 
they opposed the extension of the Ashbourne Act for 
turning tenants into owners. This very circumstance, how- 
ever, affords us a guide as to the direction which our aims 
should take if we wish to see this country pursue a course of 
what you justly term “wise and frugal finance,” in place of 
continuous attacks on property for party purposes. It is of 
no use to increase small holdings with this view, because the 
tendency is to include rates, &c., in rents. This, I see, has 
been the case on an estate in Essex, where as much as ninety- 
eight acres has been let to eleven small holders, in quantities 
varying from three acres to thirty-eight ; but in all cases the 
rent included rates and taxes. The property-defence force 
has not been increased by this, though we may hope that the 





comfort and well-being of the occupier has been materially 
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improved. It is surely the case, then, that while we should 
do all that is possible to increase small holdings, we should 
also aim at increasing the number of owners by such measures 
as allowing tenants to buy their holdings at will, and by so 
limiting the law of devise as to ensure some material division 
of property at the death of every owner, especially of real 
property; which is at this moment the peculiar object of envy 
and attack.—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. Porrat, 





CAPE “BOARDS OF EXECUTORS,” Erc. 

(To tHE EpITtoR OF THE ‘“‘ SprcTaToR.”’} 
Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent, “ E. J. E.,” in 
the Spectator of December 15th, that there is some danger 
that in a Colony like that of the Cape, these Boards and Com- 
panies may become too strong for the safety of the public; 
and I am aware that, as he says, “absolute confidence is not 
always felt” as to the impartiality of high officials in dealing 
with questions affecting them, for the reasons he mentions ; 
nor was I ignorant of the existence of the cases of “ Letterstedt 
v. Broers” (that celebrated Colonial “ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce”’) 
and “ Hiddingh v. Denyssen.” Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that the “want of absolute confidence” is greater than is un- 
avoidable from the tendency in human nature to believe that 
aperson must he prejudiced in matters in which he is interested 
even indirectly. Iam quite sure that the vast majority of the 
legal profession at the Cape have the firmest belief in the 
honour and intention to be impartial of every member of the 
Bench. A Judge may, of course, be mistaken, and may be 
influenced unconsciously ; and the latter error is more difficult 
toavoid in a small community, where “every one knows every- 
one,” than ina large one. Even supposing the system not alto- 
g*ther satisfactory under such circumstances, it might still be 
soina country like this. My chief object in my first letter was 
to call attention to the provision that all executors, &c., should 
be entitled by law to “reasonable compensation,” and com- 
pelled by law to submit their accounts to official inspection. 
At the Cape they are entitled to such compensation by S. 37 
of Ordinance 104, and there is no reason why the scale should 
not also be fixed by law. In my statement that this scale was 
“well settled,” I was referring to the ordinary every-day cases, 
and not to those of such large and complicated estates as were 
imvolved in the cases mentioned by “E. J. E.,” and I should 
have made this plainer but for my desire to be brief on so dry 
a subject. 

I would add that your correspondent seems to be mistaken 
as to the extent to which these Boards are specially assisted 
by the Colonial law. They are simply incorporated by special 
Acts of the Legislature. As to “undertaking the duties of 
executors and trustees for reward,” they were just as com- 
petent, under the Ordinance quoted above, to do so in the 
name of their secretaries, as any unincorporated Company 
(limited or unlimited) authorised to do so by its articles of 
association, or any private individual.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLO-CAPE LAWYER. 





“THE SALE OF THE PET-LAMB.” 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
§1x,—The picture of “ The Sale of the Pet-Lamb,” referred to 
by your correspondent in the Spectator of December 15th, was 
by William Collins, not Constable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Croydon, December 17th. J. H. Mitrcwiner. 








THE OXFORD HYMNOLOGY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It might be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that the University of Oxford not long ago appointed a small 
committee (of which the late Professor Henry Smith was a 
member) to make a selection of hymns for use at St. Mary’s, 
the University Church. The hymns are varied in character, 
and there are a considerable number of them. The committee 
have, I think, been fairly successful in excluding from this 
collection the nonsense and the vulgarity which the average 
English congregation is so often condemned to sing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., od. Be ®, 

P.S.—The collection is printed at the Clarendon Press. 
“THIS OTHERWISE BEAUTIFUL HYMN.” 

(To tue Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—Most thoroughly as I agree with your severe criticism 
of the “stony griefs ” verse in Mrs. Adams’s well-known hymn, 











“Nearer to Thee,” I venture to doubt whether the hymn 
ought to be called “otherwise beautiful.” It has always 
seemed to me a singularly faulty and even distressing com- 
position, only redeemed and popularised by the beautiful 
refrain, which is really its only merit. In Verse 1, we have 
the most inharmonious line :— 

“ E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 
Verse 2 is simply terrible :— 

“Though like the wanderer, the sun gone down, 

Darkness be over me, my rest a stone.” 
Who is “the wanderer,” the “sun,” or the “darkness,” or 
omer 
But the last verse offends me most. Can you find an 

instance of more absurd hyperbole than that which describes 
the upward flight of the soul to the oblivion of at least the 
solar system ?— 

“ Or if on joyful wing, cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, upwards I fly.” 
Surely nothing but the happy burden of each verse could have 
saved the hymn from sharing the fate of the poor sun, moon, 
and stars.—I am, Sir, &ce., W. W. W. 
[Is not this a little hypercritical ? Of course, “ the wanderer ” 

is Jacob, and “the sun gone down” is a mere description of 
the conditions under which Jacob had his dream, and “ me ” 
is the person who recites the hymn. The last verse is 
extravagant, but is intended, we imagine, to describe the 
flight of the soul to God after death.—Epb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
I LOOKED at the happy children 
Who gathered around the hearth; 
So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth; 
With their merry plays, and their winsome ways, 
And the sound of their silvery mirth! 


Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, 

Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold : 

Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old. 

But yet may they still, those children, 
Be taught to forget their pain ; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again ; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book-learning 
Those children’s hearts to move; 

And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove; 

*Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
And that angel’s name is Love. 

For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 

Of our nineteenth-century progress, 
Of a new and a better way: 

Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
Now, as in the olden day. A. G. B. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
THOUGH age to age has handed down the tale, 
Since first the Grecian shaped it into song, 
Of Itys slain and Philomela’s wrong, 
I, listening to thy music, Nightingale, 
Hear not the tortured heart’s despairing wail, 
But love’s triumphant pan loud and long, 
Love forcing utterance for thoughts that throng 
The soul of fire lodged in a form so frail. 
Or if I catch a saddening undertone, 
*Tis but the old-world note that joy is brief, 
Summer treads all too quickly upon Spring, 
Autumn on Summer, and the woods make moan, 
As white-haired Winter comes, when no birds sing, 
Ushered by sobbing stream and withered leaf. 


H. T. BR. 
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BOOKS. 
——@~—— 
STATE GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Mr. Bryce’s book is too big. It is an admirable book in 
many ways, full of the nutriment of fact, and of just observa- 
tions often eloquently and always lucidly put; but it is too 
big. Human nature revolts at two thousand large-octavo 
pages about anything, even though it be the American 
Republic. The subject is vast, the knowledge of the author 
is immense, in every page those who wish to know America 
obtain fresh nourishment for their thoughts ; but still, human 
life is short, and much occupied with other topics than the 
method in which the younger branch of the great English 
family chooses to govern and comport itself. There are entire 
chapters which might have been omitted without loss to any 
reader not seeking for special information—for example, the 
chapters on the Federal Courts—and other chapters which 
might have been compressed into pages—for instance, those 
on “Rings and Bosses ”—and the whole book, if condensed 
into two volumes, would have found ten readers where it 
will now find two. We do not deny that those readers would 
have lost much. The exhaustiveness of the book, its wealth 
of knowledge, its conspicuous and sometimes almost harassing 
impartiality, are marvels; but still, in this generation, and 
among the flood of interests which press on every man com- 
petent to study such a work, time has to be considered. With 
that reserve, however, we have nothing but praise for The 
American Commonwealth. We have not found a point of 
interest which is not thoroughly discussed, or an opinion which 
is not supported by full illustrations, or a judgment which is 
visibly tinctured in the slightest degree either by prejudice 
or rancour. Occasionally, perhaps, the author avoids a 
decided judgment a little too carefully; but that, we take 
it, was part of his plan, which is to describe the framework of 
American life, the system under which the vast Republic is 
administered, without so much of either praise or blame as 
should give the reader any definite bias. He is enabled to see 
the huge, and, indeed, most cumbrous machine, exactly as it is; 
and then, if an Englishman, he will compare its working with 
that of the similar but lighter machine in his own country, 
without help from any book. 


Broadly speaking—very broadly, for entire chapters are left | 
denies he .. 4 A 4 “ | we need not say,a Home-ruler and a democrat; but he is 


uncovered by the description—the first volume is devoted to 
the National Government, the second to the State Govern- 
ments, and the third to the effects of both wpon the life of the 
people in every department, including such elements in that 
life as Public Opinion—the real and most Philistine sovereign 
of America—Religion, and even Thought and Literature. To 
our mind, the second volume is the most interesting, because 
to us the information it contains is altogether new, as we 
fancy it will also be to most readers. It is, too, most im- 
portant. There are probably no communities on earth so 
well worth studying, either by the politician or the his- 
torian, as the thirty-eight States bound together into the 
American Republic. Shielded by the gigantic strength of 
the Union from all external dangers, occupied by a race 
not only civilised, but accustomed to self-government, and 
with all the great questions of Europe already settled, these 
States are trying, under the most favourable circumstances, to 
solve the great problem of democracy. They are of all sizes, 
from Texas, which is bigger than the German Empire, to 
Rhode Island, which is smaller than Warwickshire; with 
peoples varying from 5,022,000 in New York, to 62,266 in 
Nevada; and with almost ail densities of population, from 221 
to the square mile in Massachusetts, to 18 to the square 
mile in Oregon. In all, the people are “sovereign,’—that 
is, they can make any internal Constitution they please, 
subject to the reserves that it must be Republican, and 
that upon one or two points, the principal of which is 
that they cannot abolish or impair an existing contract, their 
Legislatures are limited by the Federal Pact. An American 
State, for example, might create an absolute Parliament, or 
restrict it to making Road Bills; might delegate all executive 
power to one man for life, or abolish an Executive altogether. 
It might pass any laws it pleases, say, for example, the whole 
Levitical Law, including—what is to us entirely new—laws of 

* The American Commonwealth, By James Bryce. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1888. 








Maiti 
treason, making it a capital offence to rebel or wage war 
against itself, a power which, though never exercised, has had 
says Mr. Bryce, a definite effect in creating loyalty to the State 
as against the Federation. The States are situated in all 
climates, and in every variety of geographical circumstance, and 
are occasionally under most exceptional conditions, the black 
population, for instance—which Mr. Bryce throughout his book 
pronounces uncivilised, and, as yet, incapable of full civilisa. 
tion—being in South Carolina 604,000, against 391,000 whites 
and having equal power of voting. In other words, South 
Carolina is, in one sense, governed by an African people, 
There is nothing whatever to prevent a female suffrage, or g 
child suffrage; or, on the other hand, to forbid the limitation 
of the franchise to the wealthy, or to persons who have 
gained some high university degree. One would imagine that 
in such communities, so numerous, so varied, and go free, 
originality would have run riot, that every possible experiment 
would have been tried, and that we should have seen democracy 
solidify itself in at least nineteen different forms. Nothing of 
the kind has happened. In practice, the Southern States are 
governed by a close oligarchy of influential whites, who guide 
the inferior whites, and persuade, coerce, or bribe the N egroes ; 
but in form, the thirty-eight States are all substantially 
alike. The terms for which officials are elected may differ, 
and so may the powers of the officials, though they are seldom 
great; but in larger matters there is the tamest uniformity, 
In all, the people create two Chambers to make laws, and 
appoint a Governor, usually for two years, to execute them, 
In all, manhood suffrage prevails—for the restrictions put on 
it here and there are not observed—and in all, the only link 
between the Legislature and the Executive is the veto. There 
are no Ministers, or anything corresponding to them, and 
neither power can dismiss or interfere with the other, or is, 
indeed, in any way responsible to the other. In almost all 
States, the Judges are elective for limited periods, and in 
all are so badly paid and so little considered, that except 
by accident, they are third-rate men, and but for the influence 
of the Bar, who dislike pleading before absolutely incapable 
or corrupt Judges, they would be tenth-rate. In all States, the 
members of the Legislature are paid, in all they are dismissed 
very often, and in all they must be, by a custom having more 
than the force of law, elected by the districts in which they re- 


| side. A drier, tamer, or more democratic system could not 


be imagined, and the total result is deplorable. Mr. Bryce is, 


absolutely impartial, and the total effect of his description, to 
our utter amazement, is that State government in America 
has failed in the most important respect of all. It has not 
attracted the confidence of the people. They do not, it is true, 
rebel against it, they do not loudly denounce it, and they do 
not try to supersede it by national action. They regard it, 
indeed. much as average Englishmen regard government by 
King, Lords, and Commons, as an institution of Nature, 
something which came of itself, and is independent of 
will. They distrust and dislike it, nevertheless; limit the 
powers of their own Legislatures by constantly, in some States, 
making new Constitutions to forbid their doing this, that, and 
the other—for example, to forbid them to grant charters to 
great cities except in the form of general laws, particular 
laws being too often sold—or in other States by showing most 
decidedly the Swiss tendency to adopt the Referendum. 
You cannot bribe the whole people to injure itself, nor 
can lobbyists “get at” the population of a State as 
big as a Kingdom. So deep, indeed, is the distrust of the 
Legislatures and their mischief-making, that in thirty-two 
States out of thirty-eight, they are only permitted to 
sit once in two years. That, the people think, halves the 
mischief, and the expense too. Twenty-two States, moreover 
have fixed the number of days beyond which their Legislatures 
may not sit. These statements, to us at least absolutely new, 
are so extraordinary that we subjoin the author’s ipsissima 
verba. After mentioning the limit of time, he says :— 
“Many recent Constitutions have tried another and probably a 
better expedient than that of limiting the length of sessions. They 
have made sessions less frequent. At one time every legislature 
met once a year. Now in all the States but six (all of these six 
belonging to the original thirteen) it is permitted to meet only 
once in two years. Within the last ten years, at least six States 
have changed their annual sessions to biennial. It does not 
appear that the interests of the commonwealths suffer by this 
suspension of the action of their chief organ of government. On 
the contrary, they get on so much better without a legislature 
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that certain bold spirits ask whether the principle might not with 
advantage be pushed farther. As Mr. Butler says: —‘ For a 

le claiming pre-eminence in the sphere of popular govern- 
ment, it seems hardly creditable that in their seeming despair of 
a cure for the chronic evils of legislation, they should be able to 
mitigate them only by making them intermittent. Under the 
piennial system the relief enjoyed in what are called the “ off- 
years,” seems to have reconciled the body politic of the several 
States which have adopted it to the risk of an aggravation of 
the malady when the legislative year comes round and the old 
symptoms recur. The secretaries of State (of the several States) 
with whom I have communicated concur in certifying that no 
ublic inconvenience is caused by the biennial system; and one 
of them, of the State of Nebraska, in answer to my query if 
piennial sessions occasion any public inconvenience, writes: “ None | 
whatever. The public interests would be better subserved by 
having legislative sessions held only once in four years.”’” 

We cannot conceive of a reasonable doubt as to the deduc- 
tion to be made from that extract, if only it is true, which we 
do not question. One grand object of the organisation of a | 
democratic State being to create a popular Legislature, if 
the people, after years of experiment, so hate and dread their 
Legislatures that they would rather be without them, the | 
organisation has failed. This is evidently Mr. Bryce’s opinion. 
He repeats again and again that the State system does not 
produce great men—though it may, and sometimes does, pro- | 
duce strong Governors—that the Members are, on the whole, 
inferior to the best intelligence of the community, and that 
the best men will not try to obtain seats. Indeed, it is of no 
use their trying. Suppose a band of reformers to arise, say, 
in Pennsylvania, and to become exceedingly popular. They pro- 
bably all live in Philadelphia, and therefore, under an immutable 
etiquette, they can only sit for Philadelphia, and, indeed, for 
the wards of it in which they live. But perhaps Philadelphia 
is the one place in Pennsylvania ruled by an interested Ring! 
Their only course, therefore, is by stumping the State to create 
an opinion so strong that the people may send up reforming 
Deputies, among whom the original reformers may not sit. 
These reforming Deputies, therefore, hardly know how to 
reform, and usually seek to do it by limiting their own powers, 
orreferring everything, as we have said, direct to the people :— 





“Instead of being stimulated by this distrust to mend their 
ways and recover their former powers, the State legislatures fell 
in with the tendency, and promoted their own supersession. The 
chief interest of their members, as will be explained later, is in 
the passing of special or local Acts, not of general public legisla- 


tion. They are extremely timid, easily swayed by any active | 


section of opinion, and afraid to stir when placed between the 
opposite fires of two such sections, as for instance, between the 
Prohibitionists and the liquor-sellers. Hence they welcomed the 
direct intervention of the people as relieving them of embarrassing 
problems. They began to refer to the decision of a popular vote 
matters clearly within their own proper competence, such as the 
question of liquor traffic, or the creation of a system of gratuitous 
schools. This happened as far back as thirty years ago. And 
in New York, the legislature having been long distracted and 
perplexed by the question whether articles made by convicts in 
the State prisons should be allowed to be sold, and so to compete 





with articles made by private manufacturers, recently resolved to 


invite the opinion of the multitude, and accordingly passed an 
Act under which the question was voted on over the whole 
BORER: 6 4. gars It is, however, chiefly in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that we find the American voters 
exercising direct legislative power. And this method comes 
very near to the Swiss referendum, because the amendment is 
first discussed and approved by the legislature, a majority greater 
than a simple majority being required in some States, and then 
goes before the citizens voting at the polls. Sometimes the 
State Constitution provides that a particular question shall be 


submitted by the legislature to the voters; thus creating a | 


referendum for that particular case. Thus Wisconsin refers it 
to the voters to decide whether or no banks shall be chartered. 
Minnesota declares that a certain class of railway laws shall not 
take effect unless submitted to and ratified by a majority of the 
electors. And she provides, by a later amendment to her Consti- 
tution, that ‘the moneys belonging to the internal improvement 
land fund shall never be appropriated for any purpose till the 
enactment for that purpose shall have been approved by a | 


majority of the electors of the State, voting at the annual general | 


election fellowing the passage of the Act.’ In this last instance 
the referendum goes the length of constituting the voters the 
financial authority for the State, withdrawing from the legislature 
what might seem the oldest and most essential of its functions.” 
The great corporations, such as the railways, are driven 
nearly crazy by the Legislatures. The Members distrust these 
corporations as in some sort grandees, and dishonest men, 
taking advantage of this feeling, so persecute them in hope of 
black-mail, that the railways are compelled to keep standing 
counsel in the legislative capitals, which are often villages, 
and in some States declare that they must bribe merely to 
avoid ruin. The cities are even more exposed to attack 





ness against the State Legislatures. A little while ago, the 
great city of Brooklyn, with 750,000 people, sick of corrup- 
tion and high taxes, decided to concentrate all executive 
power upon a single man, the Mayor. It got its charter, 
and found its King Honestus, and then he was compelled to 
declare in a public document that that which harassed him 
most was the efforts made by the State Legislature, acting, 
of course, at the instigation of Rings, to interfere with and 
ruin his work! Why do the people bear such things? Partly 
because they do not know them, the little legislative capitals 
being practically invisible, and Committee work—which 
is all work—being unreported; partly because they are 
optimists incurably hopeful that all will go right; partly 
because, under the system of qualification by residence, 
reforming leaders are paralysed; but chiefly because they 
are so full of their own ultimate sovereignty and power of 
putting things right, that they tolerate even the evils they 
see, too long. They mend them every now and then by a 
spasmodic effort, but not till millions have been wasted, 
stolen, or diverted to unintended purposes. We have no 


| further space for this branch of Mr. Bryce’s book; but we 


entreat all who believe that a free Legislature is the better for 
the absence of national pressure, to read Mr. Bryce’s second 
volume, and see, under the most favourable circumstances, and 
when described by an avowed friend, what is the result of 
“State Government,” which is Home-rule. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHDEACON ALLEN.* 

* ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY, meeting Mr. Lonsdale, then the 
| Principal of King’s College, said to him,— That chaplain of 
| yours is a very pig-headed man,’— Yes,’ replied Lonsdale, 

with that pecular intonation of the voice which none that ever 
| heard can forget....... ‘Yes, he is pig-headed; but I love 
| him.” Bishop Lonsdale proved his affection by carrying off 
| his chaplain into the diocese of Lichfield, where for forty years 
| he was a well-known and honoured figure. Among recent 

biographies, one of the most attractive is certainly that of John 

Allen, Chaplain of King’s College, London, Inspector of Schools, 
| Vicar of Prees, and Archdeacon of Salop. Almost every one 
_ who knew him, beginning with his Principals and his Bishops, 

seems to have loved him; most of those who quarrelled with 
him—and they were not few, for he was a positive person— 
Generous, simple, single- 


|ecame to love him in the end. 
minded, as modest as he was impulsive and outspoken, he 
would never have thought that he had any claim on the notice 
or interest of the world at large; but he used himself to say 
that “the life of every one, if only the story of it were faith- 
fully told, would teach important lessons to his fellow-men.” 
If this is true of every one, it must be especially true of a 
man so distinguished in mind and character, by his life and 
by his friendships, as Archdeacon Allen. 

John Allen belonged to an old Pembrokeshire family. He 
was the youngest of six brothers, all well known in their 
| different ways as magistrate, philanthropist, clergyman, 
| sailor, civilian. Of them, the present Dean of St. David's is 
| now the only survivor. From Westminster School, John 
| Allen went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
| the contemporary and friend of Tennyson, Hallam, Thompson, 
| Spedding, Edward Fitzgerald, Blakesley, Alford, Trench, and 
| Thackeray. The last was one of his most intimate friends, 
and two of his pen-and-ink sketches, thrown off while talking 
| in Allen’s room, are here given in fac-simile. It is Mr. Grier’s 
| opinion that Thackeray painted his friend’s portrait as Major 
| Dobbin. John Allen was ordained to the chaplaincy of King’s 
College, London, which he held from 1833 to 1846, under Mr. 
Otter, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Hugh James Rose, 
and Mr. Lonsdale. He also held the appointment of Mathe- 
matical Lecturer till 1839, when he resigned it on becoming one 
| of the three first Government Inspectors of Schools. It must 
have been soon after his leaving Cambridge that he made 
acquaintance with F. D. Maurice, he and a friend, “ with the 
conceit of young men,” having introduced themselves to 
Maurice after hearing him preach. This was the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship. Maurice visited him in Shropshire, 

any years afterwards, and preached in his church. Not that 
there was any great mental sympathy between them, Allen 
being one of those to whom Maurice’s views were always some- 
thing of a mystery. We may quote a few lines from the 








than the railways, and have to exercise incessant watchful- 


* John Allen, Vicar of Prees and Archdeacon of Salop: a Memoir. By his 
Son-in-Law, R. M. Grier, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 
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reminiscences sent by the Dean of Wells, a student at King’s 
College in Allen’s time, which seem to throw a light on both 
men. He speaks of the chaplain’s “transparent sincerity and 
truthfulness ...... his thoroughness, his large-heartedness, 
his manifest lowliness of spirit.” 

“Then, as always, there was a certain pathos, almost plaintive- 
ness of tone, in John Allen’s voice. He was resigning his mathe- 
matical lectureship on being appointed as Inspector of Schools, 
and was saying ‘ good-bye’ to his pupils. ‘Well, gentlemen, I am 
sorry to say we shall no longer meet here; but I trust we shall all 
meet in another place.’ We all looked solemn, almost like St. 
Paul’s hearers. And then he added, after a pause, ‘I mean, 
gentlemen, in the Divinity Lecture Room.’ General sense of relief 
and satisfaction. In later years I used to meet him often at the 
house of my brother-in-law, Frederick Maurice, and elsewhere. 
One utterance of his about Maurice comes to my mind as eminently 
characteristic of both: ‘I never can understand any book that 
Mr. Maurice writes, but I am never in his company for ten 
minutes without feeling that I am a better man for it.’ ” 

It was not without hesitation that John Allen accepted the 
post of Inspector of Schools. As is well known, the Govern- 
ment schem» was at first regarded with very little favour, and 
among those who most strongly objected to it were such men 
as Mr. Maurice, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 8. Morley, Bishop 
Blomfield. He was mentioned, however, to Lord Lansdowne 
by his friend and former Principal, Bishop Otter of Chichester; 
and an interview with Bishop Blomfield, of which the account 
is amusing enough, seems to have settled the question :— 

_ “Hewent straight to Bishop Blomfield, told him of the appoint- 
ment, and asked his advice as to accepting it...... The Bishop 
was gruff in manner, and gave him no help, saying the subject 
upon which Mr. Allen had come to him had nothing to do with his 
canonical obedience. Mr. Allen said this was true; yet he re- 
minded the Bishop that when he had ordained him priest, he had 
told him to come to him should he ever need advice. ..... The 
Bishop then explained the cause of his reticence by saying, ‘ You 
know well that I disapprove of the whole scheme of Government 
education.’—‘ Then,’ said Mr. Allen, ‘my mind is made up.’ He 
was already leaving the room, when the Bishop called him back. 
‘ Stay,’ said he; ‘if we are to have school inspectors, it will be 
better to have good men than bad ones. Perhaps you had better 
azcept it.’” 

Neither the duties nor the rights of an Inspector of Schools 
being then at all defined, it is no wonder if the conscientious 
zeal and strong opinions of John Allen brought him into 
collision, during the next seven years, with a good many 
authorities of different kinds, from schoolmasters to Deans 
and Chapters, and even to Archbishops. On the question of 
zn alteration in one of his reports, which seemed likely to be 
made without his consent, he fought his case with the Educa- 
tion Department, and finally had his way, and kept his 
independence. It was on this occasion, no doubt, that Arch- 
bishop Howley called him “a very pig-headed man.” He had 
also a tolerably violent controversy with Dr. Hook, who wrote 
to him,—“I believe that your principles and mine are so 
entirely opposed, upon almost every point in the Christian 
religion, that we could never come to an understanding.” A 
perfectly beautiful letter from Dr. Hook, dated four years 
later, shows how entirely such a misunderstanding between 
good men could be rectified. 

It was in 1846 that Bishop Lonsdale offered his former 
chaplain the living of Prees, and a year later he made him 
Archdeacon of Salop. A better appointment probably could 
not have been made, but it required some courage in the 
Bishop who made it. He knew, as Mr. Grier says, “ both the 
excellences and the failings of John Allen, and both the one 
and the other...... were calculated to give him trouble.” 
His friend was a stranger to the diocese; he was also a 
member of the Sterling Club, and an associate of such men 
as Frederick Maurice. In those days, Bishops had to reckon 
seriously with influences like the Record and the English 
Review. But Bishop Lonsdale, as those know best who 
knew him best, was a great man. He used to say that “he 
had never known any man who feared God more and man less 
than Archdeacon Allen.” The same, we believe, might have 
been said of himself. 

Mr. Maurice’s letter to Archdeacon Allen on his appoint- 
ment, is too interesting not to be quoted :— 

“ My pear ALLEN,—I always had a great reverence and affection 
for the Bishop of Lichfield, and a high opinion of his wisdom; 
you may be sure that his last act has increased all these feelings 
prodigiously. I rejoice that the Church has one more office well 
tilled, and that you will have more work to do for her. The 
honour I should rather condole with you upon, if I did not think 
you would be able to bear it, whatever it is, better than most men. 
You have been kept hitherto from officialty, have been taught to 


—————________ 


| be a man in office, and why should we doubt that the same grace 


will be continued and increased to you? That it.is grace, I know 
well feeling how much I and others want it, and that we mi ht 
have it, if we would; but that increases the security. If you bad 
to depend upon yourself, each new duty would be something ver 
terrible; as you have not, itis as good a ground as we can hat 
for congratulation and thankfulness. I think I could be glad to 
see you a Bishop, which is saying a great deal about a dear friend. 
but I have a strong faith that, by God’s mercy, you will not be 
spoiled by shovel hat and lawn sleeves, or anything else that ig 
most dangerous.—Ever very affectionately yours, 
“FF. D. Maurice.” 

The junior clergy of Shropshire were at first rather alarmed 
by their new Archdeacon. They thought him too “broaq” 
and too Radical. As to Radicalism, there certainly hag 
seldom existed any one so ready to fight the oppressor, to 
stand up for the small and poor, inside or outside church 
doors. One of his first acts as Archdeacon, more zealous than 
discreet, was to fly in the face of a faculty by tearing off 4 
padlock with his own hands from a great man’s pew-door, 
As to his Church views, it would perhaps have been difficult 
to write him down as belonging to any party. His sympathies 
were with good work, wherever he found it, either among the 
Methodists in his own village, or in the Woodard Schools, 
The Rev. George Master, who knew him well during those 
early Shropshire days, writes of him :— 

“Genuine to the roots of his being; absolutely and entirely 


| sincere; careless of public opinion, so that only his own conscience 


approved...... considerate, warm-hearted, affectionate. ...., 
Those who knew him but slightly, respected, if they did not 
always like him; for he was too outspoken and regardless of con- 
ventionalities to be popular with men of the world. But those 
who knew him intimately loved him truly, and will cherish his 
memory while they live.” 

Among the Archdeacon’s idiosyncrasies, one was most espe- 
cially his own. His biographer, though he admires the theory, 
cannot commend the practice, and certainly it was not one that 
made for peace. Whenever he said anything against a person 
not present, he immediately wrote to that person, telling him 
what he had said. Once he had to inform somebody high in 
position that he had described his conduct as “ satanic.” On 
another occasion he heard that a cextain Bishop “ had kept 
some people out of a railway carriage by saying, ‘ Occupied,’ 
when in reality the seat next him was only tenanted by his 
papers. ‘Then,’ said the Archdeacon, ‘he told a lie’” He 
then wrote to the Bishop and told him what he had said. His 
own Bishop afterwards advised him to apologise, which he did 
in these terms,—* Bishop Lonsdale bids nie apologise to your 
lordship, and I therefore hereby apologise.” Such generous 
imprudences as these cannot seem very grave defects to any 
one who knew Archdeacon Allen, or even to any one who has 
studied this story of his lite. It is interesting to know—another 
instance of his outspokenness—that he was the Church digni- 
tary, “a man whom all men honoured,” mentioned by Anthony 
Trollope in his Autobiography as having written a severe 
remonstrance to him on the plot of one of his novels. 

Of Archdeacon Allen’s work in his parish and in the 
diocese, his relations with clergy and laity, and with the three 
Bishops of Lichfield of whom he was cor et oculus, there is 
not room to speak here. He resigned his archdeaconry in 
1883, and spent the rest of his days under the shadow of the 
Lichfield spires, as Master of St. John’s Hospital in the old 
cathedral city. 

Among the reminiscences of his friends, in later years, we 
find a strong and pervading impression of reverence, which 
seems to have influenced the minds of others, almost to their 
own surprise :— 

“Truth and justice, the law of kindness, good men and little 
children, the face of nature, and whatsoever things were lovely 
and of good report, but primarily and above all, and in every 
detail of word, of look, of manner, whatever related to the service 
of God,—these things held his mind, as by some spiritual law of 
gravity, in a frame of profound yet unconstrained reverence.” 
His sermons were not eloquent, or particularly original ; 

“But they had, in common with those of his friend F. D. 
Maurice, a singular power to touch and help at times hearers who 
may have carried away nothing at all of the mere thought cet 
forth in them. Face and voice and manner were all imbued with 
an eloquence quite independent of words,—the eloquence of a holy 
and love-inspired life. ‘ Every man that hath this hope in him,’ Ke. 
To listen to him in his own church was like catching a glimpse cf 
that process at its very source.” 

These sermons had also a “ peculiar quaint charm ;” for 
instance, the Archdeacon Las becn known to say in one of 
them :—“ If at the dinner-tabl2 I kelp myself to the best part: 





of a dish I am carving, I am a chi'd of Satan.” 
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_In tia we must say that the book could not have 


It is written with a life and spirit which 

the reader on unflaggingly, and with an impartiality 
which does the greatest credit to the writer, who must often, 
in the course of his work, have found himself in uncongenial 
company,—especially that of opinions he does not share. But 
the loyalty and tolerance of Archdeacon Allen seem happily 
to repeat themselves in his biographer. The book is full of 
amusing stories and lifelike touches. To those who care to 
study the doings of the Church of England in the last half- 
century, it must be deeply interesting. But for most readers, 
the singularly charming character of its hero will be attraction 
enough. 





CHESS: A CHRISTMAS MASQUE* 
ALITTLE poem, this, but dealing with great mysteries, and 
one which will commend itself to those who, like Milton’s 
fallen angels, love to reason of— 
“ Providence, Fore-knowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixed Fate, Free-will, Fore-knowledge absolute.” 
The central thought is derived from the old superstition :— 
“That he who spends the eve of Christmas Day 
Alone, and falls asleep ’twixt curfew time 
And twelve, and wakes before the midnight chime, 
Finds all things that have known the sway of man 
Alive, and eager to unroll the plan 
Of mortal destiny.” 
Astudent, Eric, falls thus asleep with a chess-board beside 
him, in which he has been following a match-game. He sees 
the white pieces, the hosts of light, arrayed against the powers 
of darkness ; he watches the mimic battle, the splintered lances, 
and the empty saddles; in a pause ofthe combat he hears the 
following strange chorus of chessmen :— oe 
“* PIECES. 
When the play is over, and the match is won, 
Times of joyous contest ended, joyous rest begun, 
Then the players, foes no longer, only rival friends, 
Drink a parting health together: so the evening ends 
When the play is over. 
Pawns. 
When the work is over, and the reckoning cast 
Of the loss and gain the Future herits from the Past: 
Then the struggle recommences, all its hungry need 
Written in the father’s life-blood for the child to read, 
When the work is over.” 
On which Eric moralises :— 
“A game within a game: not only Black 
Contends with W hite, as Evil strives with Good: 
But lordly Pieces take one view of chess, 
And common Pawns another.” 
To those whose birth places them in the high places of the 
world, it may be easy to look upon all the stir and tumult of 
life as a merry jest, and to believe that, after all, there may be 
in the end a reconciliation of principles which apparently are 
set ever against one another in hopeless antagonism. But the 
“dim, common populations” below these—unable to beguile 
their sorrows by any such soothing self-deceptions, feeling 
only the stress and sorrow and corroding cares of life—for 
them it seems that— 
“ Their ever-growing wants make fresh demands, 
Till higher “culture only makes routine 
For mind and body lower slavery.” 
So the game goes forward. Underneath its visible incidents 
lie two deep, continually suggested questions,—* Will the 
good or the evil win ?” “ Have the pieces any will of their own, 
or are they mere puppets moved hither and thither by forces 
which they have no power to control?” In other words, 
Manicheanism and Necessitarianism are the two forms of 
doubt on which the poet’s mind is brooding. Notwithstanding 
some back-currents of thought, he is in the main a strong 
champion of Free-will. This makes it the more extraordinary 
that in the very end he appears to give the victory to Evil, 
and in giving it to admit Necessity. Eric makes the one last 
move that is needed to give Black the game, and moralises :— 
“ Hard, though in sport, that wrong should conquer right, 
Or I should help to lose the day for White, 
Thinking that Black would recognise my aid.” 
Surely here an undue love of paradox has tempted the author, 
who is not pessimist at heart, into apparent pessimism. 

It is only the general idea of a game played with pieces by 
some superior intelligence that is taken from the chess-board. 
There is no attempt to carry it out in detail, or to follow 
minutely the fortunes of the various pieces, and in this 
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* Chess: a Christmas Se esque, 





abstention the poet has acted wisely. His strength lies in the 
description of character and the interpretation of motive. 
“ Black Queen” is a splendid description of the career of Lord 
Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. “Black King’s Castle” expresses 
in eloquent hexameters the conflict in the heart of a Confederate 
soldier in the American War of Secession :— 

“Duty! its claims were divided. 

country ? 

That of the larger idea, the ‘one out of many united.’ 

: —. an abstraction sublime, but still at its best an abstrac- 

ion, 

Rather the ‘one’ that we knew, the woods we had roamed in 

our boyhood, 

Orchards and pastures and waters, faces 

kinsfolk, 

All that made sympathy sweet, our home with its loving 

traditions.” 
To our thinking, the gem of the whole poem is the father’s 
musing over his dead son, which is printed under the title, 
“ White King’s Knight ;” but it has no special connection with 
that piece, and might, indeed, be entirely detached from all 
that precedes or follows it. 

We hope we have said enough to induce some of our 
readers to study Chess: a Christmas Masque, for themselves. 
It is not, perhaps, a poem for the multitude, but the thought- 
ful few will, we think, unravel its inner meaning with delight. 


‘Country!’ but which was our 


of neighbours and 





GENERAL SHEPRIDAN’S MEMOIRS.* 
A LITTLE more than four months have passed since General 
Philip Sheridan died. The publication of his Memoirs has 
followed hard upon the heels of his funeral. Perhaps he had 
a presentiment of his approaching end when, within a week 
of bis decease, he wrote and signed the brief yet sufficient 
preface to what we may call his autobiography. His own 
title may be the better, for he has, with slight exceptions, told 
the public nothing whatever of his private life, not even 
mentioning his marriage, which, so far as these volumes are 
concerned, can only be inferred from the passage in which he 
leaves his work as a beritage to his children. The book is, 
therefore, an account, and we may say at once a modest 
account, of what he calls his share in the many notable events 
of the last three decades; and he nowhere sets himself out in 
greater prominence than he was bound to do by a regard for 
historical truth. The subject was the part he played, and, of 
course, in that he was the principal actor; and we doubt if 
such a delicate piece of work was ever done with less egotism 
and more consideration for his comrades of all ranks. There 
is no fault-finding, no acerbity ; and it is only by the aid of 
reflection, after reading the book, that one calls up the memory 
of persons and incidents which might have provoked the 
utterance of hard judgments and warm comment in a less 
charitable narrator. The story runs brightly on from 
beginning to end; it never flags and is never dull; indeed, the 
only capital defects of the volumes are the poor portraits and 
very bad maps. 

We shall be surprised if these Memoirs do not serve to correct 
the popular notion of Sheridan as a roistering blade, “ full of 
strange oaths,” if not bearded like a pard, a sort of rough-and- 
ready dragoon, whose vigour and audacity in combat brought 
him to the front. He must have always had a superabundance 
of animal spirits, immense endurance, and a power of imparting 
his energy to the men he commanded. But, at bottom, we find 
in him, what always underlies great soldiers, the painstaking, 
hard-working, and thoughtful man of business. He did not 
happen to become, he made himself an able commander, 
taking his profession in earnest, and fitting himself out to 
meet its heavy demands. That is apparent from the outset. 
Born in Albany, New York, in 1831, his parents, emigrants 
from County Cavan, migrated to the State of Ohio, where his 
father found profitable “employment as a contractor in road 
and railway making. Young Philip, educated by his “ excel- 
lent” mother, got the usual ordinary schooling up to the age 
of fourteen, when he became clerk in a store, and did so well 
that the local traders competed for him by baits of higher 
wages. He read a good deal “in a general way,” and learning 
that a boy candidate had failed to pass at West Point, he, 
wishing to go thither, applied for and got the nomination to 
the vacancy in this way. He wrote to his ‘ representative in 
Congress,” Mr. Ritchey, “reminding him,” he says, “ that we 
had ‘often met at Fink and Dittoe’s store, and t that therefore 
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he must know something of my qualifications.” In reality, 
the youth, with excellent abilities, was poorly equipped; but 
he studied zealously, and did manage to pass July Ist, 1848. 
Even then his future was not assured, but, luckily, his room- 
mate was Henry Slocum, afterwards a General; and these 
two, reading by night, the more accomplished cadet guided 
the backward boy through his difficulties, and he got through 
the greater ordeal of examination. A quarrel with a senior 
cadet—in which Sheridan was utterly in the wrong—followed 
by a personal encounter, only set him back one year, thanks 
to his “ previous good conduct ;” so that he finally passed in 
1853, instead of 1852, a punishment, he says, hardly so severe 
as he deserved for his outrageous breach of discipline. 

His first service led him to Texas, and there we see the 
beginnings of the future General. The troops were near the 
Indians, the young soldier was constantly scouting, and this 
enabled him to “make maps” of the country, and pick up 
some Spanish. He and a sporting soldier almost kept the 
force in game of all kinds, “to the discomfiture of the dis- 
gruntled (!) beef contractor.” When the winter came, he dis- 
played his forethought by inventing and building a house or hut 
out of odds and ends, so that he fared better than many officers 
who lived in tents and “ took the chances of Northers.” Another 
little incident shows how thus early he understood the way of 
securing hearty obedience. To prevent scurvy, the fermented 
juice of the maguey plant was used as a substitute for fresh 
vegetables, then unobtainable. It was called “ pulque,” and 
was “worse in odour than sulphuretted hydrogen.” Sheridan 
had to see that the men took their dose every morning, and he 
always began by drinking a cup of the repulsive stuff himself. 
That is a sort of thing a soldier appreciates, and it was the 
care for his men’s well-being at all times that made him so 
readily obeyed and enthusiastically followed. It was the same 
in California and Oregon, where he next served; and the simple 
narrative ingenuously shows how thoroughly he identified 
himself with his troops, without deflecting in the least from 
severe discipline. His services against the Indians were 
conspicuous, and disclose his qualities as a leader. But he 
was for remedies as well as force, and one passage respecting 
a superstitious and troublesome tribe on the Pacific coast, 
implies his views :— 

“Tn their management afterwards a course of justice and mild 
force was adopted and unvaryingly applied. They were compelled 
to cultivate their land, to attend church, and to send their children 
to school. When I saw them, fifteen years later, transformed into 
industrious and substantial farmers, with neat houses, fine cattle, 
waggons and horses, carrying their grain, eggs, and butter to 
market, and bringing home flour, coffee, sugar, and calico in 
return, I found abundant confirmation of my early opinion that 
the most effectual measures for lifting them from a state of 
barbarism would be a practical supervision at the outset, coupled 
with a firm and mild discipline.” 

Whether that system would apply to the fierce and brutal 
tribes he encountered on the plains after the war, is matter for 
experiment ; but there is some reason to think that Indian 
turbulence and crime is, to a large extent at least, the offspring 
of extreme poverty as well as of a nature tamed with difficulty, 
if at all. The sole reference to swearing occurs in a chapter 
relating to Pacific frontier life. He made a rough road, and 
sent a waggon with an ox-team to test its use. The team 
stopped at the foot of a hill, and neither goads nor whips 
would move them. He came to the spot, and “ following,” he 
writes, “as a last resort an example I heard of on a former 
oceasion, that brought into use the rough language of the 
country, I induced the oxen to move with alacrity, and the 
waggon and its contents were speedily carried to the summit.” 
He says that the oxen had been trained by a man who 
encouraged them in his frontier vocabulary, and they could 
not realise what was wanted “until they heard the familiar 
and possibly profanely urgent phrases.” Could anything be 
better veiled from the uninitiated ? 

He was on the West Coast when the Secession War broke 
out, and eager to join the Union Army, but he could not get 
away until late in 1861. Joining the force in Missouri, his 
abilities soon found him employment, and we find him ex- 
hibiting his business habits in providing transport and sub- 
sistence for the field force. He was engineered out of his 
post by a person who afterwards went to gaol for theft; but, 
luckily, Halleck recognised his worth, and by the spring of 
1862 he was placed at the head of a Michigan cavalry regi- 
ment. That brought him into the field, and he speedily made 


i 
map-making, and produced a valuable topographical sketch of 
the country round his position. To this knowledge, in part, 
he owed his success in a combat at Booneville, south of 
Corinth, and so highly was his conduct appreciated tha 
five brigadiers, declaring, under their hands, that he wag 
“worth his weight in gold,” recommended his promotion to 
that rank. He obtained it, and as an infantry commande, 
fought in several battles, always with credit, until he was 
brought to the Potomac, and placed by Grant at the head of 
the cavalry. What he did with his horsemen is lucidly ang 
modestly told, and we need not go over once again the story 
of his splendid exploits. 

After the war, he was sent to watch the Mexican frontier ang 
quietly facilitate the departure of the French, General Grant 
holding that their invasion of Mexico was a part of the rebel. 
lion itself, which it was. Subsequently, Sheridan, commanding 
in the Fifth Military Division, which included New Orleans, 
had the arduous and unenviable task, not only of ruling that 
turbulent city, but of carrying out the Reconstruction Acts, 
and, above all, of protecting the coloured people. He did go 
faithfully, and thereby incurred the anger of President 
Andrew Johnson, who finally removed him, despite the 
protests of General Grant. Sheridan was not a politician, 
His account of the New Orleans episode, well worth reading, 
shows him to have been a firm and loyal. servant of 
the Republic, an upholder of order and union, and just 
friend of the emancipated slaves. His next scene of action 
was the exposed Indian frontier, where he was engaged in 
exciting operations against the savages of the prairie. He was 
there when the war of 1870 broke out in Europe. Obtaining 
leave, he hastened to the German camps, and the last chapters 
of his book contain a lively narrative of his adventures in 
France, with slight but graphic notices of the personages he 
saw there, and a brief criticism of the war, which he naturally 
considers in connection with the struggle against the Slave 
Power. He found much to interest and instruct him; but 
“nowadays,” he says truly enough, “war is pretty much the 
same everywhere, and this one offered no marked exception to 
my previous experiences,” allowing, of course, for the very 
different conditions under which the two contests were waged. 


IN CASTLE AND CABIN.* 

Ir the opinion of the civilised world is to be reckoned as an 
important factor in the Home-rule controversy, then most 
assuredly the criticisms passed upon Ireland and Irish affairs 
by impartial American observers are worth attending to. 
Especially is this so when not only is the critic an American, 
but, as in the case of the present work, a lawyer. We say this 
not because we suppose that lawyers have any monopoly of 
political intelligence, but because an American lawyer is more 
directly in sympathy with many of our modes of thought, and 
especially with those connected with such problems as arise in 
Treland, than most of his fellow-countrymen. American political 
machinery and American social institutions differ very widely 
from our own. The spirit, however, which pervades their law 
is the same as that which pervades ours. Any man, then, who 
has studied the principles of the Common Law—as much the 
Common Law of America as of England—the rules of equity, 
and all the juristic learning embodied in a thousand decisions of 
the English Courts, approaches one side at least of the Irish 
Question fortified by a training which will enable him to under- 
stand the facts. No American lawyer, for instance, could be 
taken in by the assertion that the Ivish tenant is more 
oppressed than any other cultivator on the face of the earth, 
or that the present Government have created a series of 
offences hitherto unknown to the law. 

Mr. Pellew, then, as a barrister trained in the methods of 
American, and so of English jurisprudence, began his investi- 
gation of the Irish problem with one conspicuous advantage 
in his favour. Equipped with letters of introduction to many 
leading Unionists on the one side, and Home-rulers on the 
other, and armed with a circular-letter from Mr. Timothy 
Harrington, the Secretary of the National League, which 
secured him the attention of all Nationalists, Mr. Pellew 
journeyed throughout Ireland, making inquiries wherever he 
went, and talking with representative men of every class. These 
conversations he reported at length, and the most important 





* In Castle and Cabin; ov, Talks in Ireland in 1887. By George Pellew, A.M. 
LL.B, of the Suffolk Bar. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, the 





his mark. Here, again, we may note that he took at once to 
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of them form the present ‘volume. The fact that Mr. Pellew | 


gives us the opinions of the speakers just as they were given to 
him, and without comment, immensely enhances the value of 
his book. He seems to have, considered that he was in the 
position of a barrister sent td take evidence on commission, 
and that his business was merely to see that all testimomy 
fairly admissible for or against Home-rule was included in his 
pook. The consequence is, that In Cabin and Castle has about 
an equal number of able speeches on either side. It is 
only in a concluding chapter of fourteen pages that Mr. 
Pellew makes any attempt to comment on the evidence 
collected by him; and there, even, his attitude is pretty much 
that of a Judge trying to sum up the results of the evidence 
in such a way that the jury shall not be able to tell to which 
side he himself inclines. After studying the conversations as 
a whole, the first thing that strikes the reader is that four 
points stand out in very strong relief :—(1), That to almost 
every Nationalist in Ireland, Home-rule means Protection ; (2), 
that the priests follow, and do not lead the agitation ; (3), that 
for political purposes the League has refused to give the new 
Land Laws a fair trial, or to let the people enjoy the benefit 
of them; (4), that the resistance of the Protestants of the 
North to Home-rule is by no means confined to the Orange- 
men, but is shared by those who up till now have despised and 
disliked the Orange organisation. To learn how strongly the 
Nationalists impressed upon Mr. Pellew their conviction that 
Protection was the necessary instrument by which that social, 
moral, political, and material regeneration is to be obtained 
which will exist under Home-rule, one has merely to turn the 
leaves of In Castle and Cabin, for the feeling is expressed on 
almost every page. “ I want Home-rule in the first place because 
it would mean a policy of Protection,” exclaimed a prosperous 
farmer of moderate Nationalist views. ‘“ Home-rule,” said 
Father McKeogh, the parish priest of Athlone, “ will benefit 
Athlone, because an Irish Parliament will establish woollen 
factories with Government money.” “A home Parliament,” 
said Father Murphy of Donoughmore, “would develop our 
industries by advancing money and by giving bonuses.” ‘“ The 
last resource is a duty on American corn and flour,” said Mr. 
Harrington, of the Kerry Sentinel, and added shortly after, 
— Free-trade unquestionably is a great evil.” “Its [Home- 
rule’s} principal benefit would be to encourage our native 
industries. We could put a duty on English shoddy,” said a 
lately converted Home-ruler. ‘ When things settle down 
under Home-rule, capitalists will be willing to invest, and 
then bounties, duties, and exhibitions will encourage manu- 
factures,” said Mr. Partel, President of the League at Ballin- 
asloe. If, however, such indications of the direction which Trish 
legislation would take under Home-rule are not held sufficiently 
strong, we must call our readers’ attention to the fact that Mr. 
Pellew found many Unionist landlords and Unionist manu- 
facturers just as strongly in favour of Protection as the 
Nationalists. In fact, Protection is the one point of agreement. 
What possible reason, then, is there to expect that the first 
Home-rule Parliament would not shut Irish markets by some 
system of bounties directed against English goods, and thus 
still further intensify the poverty and misery of the country ? 
No scheme for really preventing Protection could ever be 
imposed on a body to which legislative functions were given. 
In some form or other, the more covert the more costly, native 
industries would be subsidised. As to the other three points 
we have mentioned as especially emphasised in Mr. Pellew’s 
book, we cannot find space for detailed comment. Suffice it 
to say that they are proved not by one but by many of the 
conversations reported. 


Before dealing with Mr. Pellew’s conclusions, we should 
like to point out one striking feature of his work. It is that, 
owing to his being an American, his Nationalist informants 
spoke with a candour and openness which is not general. 
They knew, we suppose, that he would address himself to an 
American audience if he ever published their remarks; and 
this made them less careful than they would have been had 
they believed that their words would be immediately criticised 
in England. As a particular instance of such candour, we 
may quote from a conversation held with Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh, 
editor of the Sligo Sentinel :— 

“Mr. Phibbs is fighting the ‘ Plan’ with success, for the leaders 
and the clergy have found it impossible to prevent many of the 
tenants from paying their rent. So many of these cowards were 


there that no attempt has been made to boycott them. But a few 
farms on the estate from which tenants have been evicted have 





been kept vacant for several years, and if Phibbs tried to stock 
them, injury would probably be inflicted on the cattle and their 
caretakers. To keep an ‘evicted’ farm vacant is one of the 
strongest arguments we can use, and any one who takes such a 
farm is regarded as a common enemy and cut off from all com- 
munication with the people. The Times has reprinted with 
comments some of the boycotting resolutions printed in my paper, 
and we admit the charge of intimidation and intending to in- 
timidate. We say this is the only efficient instrument left to the 
League.” 

Before leaving Mr. Pellew’s very interesting book, we must 
quote from the general conclusions at which he arrived. They 
afford nothing that either one side or the other can take up 
and quote confidertly in their favour. Still, if taken as a 
whole and carefully studied, they bring out with singular force 
the utter futility and impracticability of the whole Home-rule 
movement. This is a portion of what Mr. Pellew has to say 
on the general question :— 

“One difficulty, then, in determining the question of Home-rule 
that cannot be called theoretical, is the fact that it is doubtful 
whether ‘Home-rule’ would restore prosperity to Ireland, even if the 
Dublin Parliament were to do all that the people expect of it ; while 
it is certain that any practical pecuniary benefit would be long 
delayed. The faith that the Irish people have had in the power of 
the imperial government to create poverty or wealth by legislation, 
tochange the laws of nature by Act of Parliament, has been trans- 
ferred to an imaginary Home-rule government. No change of 
government can effect a change in the tendencies of natural pro- 
cesses, whether they are called economic laws, physical laws, or 
the laws of God. If all the land in Ireland were to-morrow divided 
equally among all the Irish tenant-farmers, it could raise the 
standard of living in Ireland only for a few years. In no country, 
in no county or town in any country, can the standard of living be 
permanently raised, or the population increase and maintain the 
same standard, without ‘the development there of some industry, 
the discovery of some local springs of industry, a new appreciation 
of previously unrecognised facilities for the application of more 
efficient processes of labour.’ So long as agriculture continues to 
be the chief industry of Ireland, no legislation can improve the 
condition of its people and save them from the fate which between 
1880 and 1883 drove from Norway, that land of peasant-proprietors, 
one-twentieth of its inhabitants. The one practical benefit of 
Home-rule, if wisely administered, will be the restoration of law 
and order, until such time as recurring poverty shall reproduce 
the elements of disorder and lawlessness. The more or less 
theoretical difficulties or dilemmas in the way of Home-rule are 
many and serious. Of the various nationalities inhabiting the 
British Islands the population and wealth of England is so much 
the largest and the greatest that a federal union between them, a 
union that recognises the equal claim of each nationality, as in the 
United States Senate, is preposterous. The interests of England 
must prevail in all questions in which those interests are involved, 
for the same reason that the interests of New York would prevail 
in the federal government if the United States consisted only of 
New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. No system of Home- 
rule would be practicable, therefore, that gives an Irish govern- 
ment any control of the excise ; and yet it is for that purpose 
that the Irish mainly desire Home-rule. The analogy of Canada 
and Australia does not apply to the case of Ireland. The seces- 
sion of Canada or its cession to the United States at some future 
period is contemplated with complacency by many English states- 
men, as is the independence of Australia by Mr. Labouchere. 
That the cession of Ireland to France, or its independence, would 
be ruinous to England until the advent of the age of universal 
peace. proves conclusively the inaccuracy of such an analogy. 
The integrity of Ireland is essential to the independent power of 
England in a sense in which the integrity of no other territory is 
essential to it. The union between the two islands must there- 
fore be peculiarly close, and the links must be forged of something 
‘ess brittle and more material than sentiment. Any local govern- 

sont, then, accorded to Ireland must possess only strictly defined 

anu delegated powers, and the imperial Parliament or some other 
central body must retain the authority and the means to enforce 
any measure judged necessary for the general safety.” 
The solution which Mr. Pellew himself desires is evidently a 
system of local government in Ireland analogous to that in 
Mr. Ritchie’s Act, together with a system of Private-Bill legisla- 
tion, and the employment of Government energy and capital 
in the development of Irish resources by public works. Though 
to discuss his solution in detail would be impossible here, we 
cannot help noticing that, in fact, it is the plan which all 
Liberal Unionists, and, indeed, all Unionists whatever, favour, 
provided only that no concession of local government be 
made till Ireland is in the condition of a civilised country as 
regards law and order. That to concede it sooner would be 
simply suicidal, can be amply proved out of the data furnished 
with such admirable fairness and discretion by Mr. Pellew. 





POETS AT PLAY.* 
THE qualities demanded by the humorous reciter in the 
poetical items of his repertory are of so essentially ephemeral 
a character, that it is a welcome surprise to find in a collec- 





* Poets at Play, Edited by Frederick Langbridge, 2 vols, London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 
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tion nominally designed for that personage, evidences of wide 
reading and sound literary taste. Mr. Langbridge’s absence of 
method has a charm of its own. His poets are not ranged 
in chronological or any other order. We skip from Southey to 
Sims, from Thackeray to Ashby-Sterry, and although the 
contrast is occasionally somewhat jarring, the task of reading 
is rendered much less fatiguing to the conscientious reviewer. 
The mannerisms from which some of the very best humorists 
are not exempt, become less trying when their poems occur at 
intervals of a hundred pages, instead of being quoted suc- 
cessively. But it is impossible to resist the demon of classifi- 
cation while perusing such a collection, or to avoid noticing 
the remarkable influence exerted by writers in such different 
styles as Praed, Hood, Barham, Bret Harte, and Gilbert. The 
school of writers of vers de société is largely—indeed, almost 
too largely—represented in this collection. We have no quarrel 
with the specimens of the work done in this department 
by Praed himself, or by Thackeray, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Mortimer Collins, Herman Merivale, 
Calverley,, Frederick Locker, or Austin Dobson. But in 
the others there is always a slight suspicion of the falsetto ; 
one notices a constant habit of complacently dwelling on 
the good things of life, or of advertising the writer’s 
familiarity with luxury. “Society” verse, in fine, becomes 
“society journal” verse, and the reductio ad absurdum 
is reached in the lament of the rowé over the loss of his figure 
and youth :— 
“ The legs so stalwart and so strong 
Which, all unfaltering, climbed Mont Blanc 
Now ache at Primrose Hill.” 
As it has been written :— 
“ Their scansion’s ‘ according to Cocker,’ 
They know all the tricks of the trade; 
But they haven’t the feeling of Locker, 
The magic of Praed.” 
Mr. Traill has travestied the degeneracy of this species of 
composition with wonderful skill in a piece from which we 
extract the following lines :— 
«T’ve just an hour for one cigar 
(What style these Reinas have and what ash !) 
One hour to watch the evening star, 
With just one curagoa-and-potash.” 
Modern lyrists—like modern novelists, be it remarked—make 
it a point of honour to be well versed in transcendental 
gastronomy. The speaker then soliloquises :— 
“T wonder if that pair of gloves 
I won of you, you'll ever pay me! 
I wonder if our early loves 
Were wise or foolish, Cousin Amy ? 
I wonder if our childish tiff 
Now seems to you, like me, a blunder! 
I wonder if you wonder if 
I ever wonder if you wonder. 
I wonder if you’d think it bliss 
Once more to be the fashion’s leader! 
I wonder if the trick of this 
Escapes the unsuspecting reader ! 
And as for him who does and can 
Delight in it, I wonder whether 
He knows that almost any man 
Could reel it off by yards together !” 
All the same, there is a wide gulf, and we feel sure Mr. Traill 
will admit it, between such verses as those he so happily 
travesties and the stanzas in which Praed speculates on the 
antecedents, accomplishments, and character of the fair 
original of a “ Portrait of a Lady” in the Academy. One 
stanza may be taken, to illustrate the appropriateness with 
which Praed always managed to introduce his most ingenious 
rhymes :— 
«* And are you fond of lanes and brooks— 
A votary of the sylvan Muses ? 
Or do you con the little books 
Which Baron Brougham and Vaux diffuses ? 
Or do you love to knit and sew, 
The fashionable world’s Arachne ? 
Or do you canter down the Row 
Upon a very long-tailed hackney ?” 
Praed, it will be remembered, wrote some of his best pieces in 
the Brazen Head, a periodical which was started by Charles 
Knight, as he tells us in his autobiography, to amuse the town 
during the depression that followed on the commercial crisis 
of 1826. Would that there were a Praed amongst us now to 
combat in similar fashion the depressing influences of a 
political movement which seems to have knocked all the fun 
out of a proverbially funny people, and infected all its 





a 
advocates with undeviating dullness! Where are the quips of 
Trevelyan? One might as well ask, ‘Where are the snows 
of yesteryear?’ so irrevocably have they fled. Ireland, how. 
ever, is, on the whole, well represented in these volumes, 
though the omission of Lefanu’s pieces—admirably adapted 
as they are for recitation—is to be regretted. Only eight lines 
of Moore are given, a rather scanty allowance, when Lover hag 
been laid so liberally under requisition. But Mr. Langbridge 
has forestalled objections on the score of incompleteness by 
declaring that where he could only give one or two examples 
of an author’s work he “preferred, ceteris paribus, fresh to 
hackneyed pieces.” Moreover, although the humorous poetry 
produced by England and America during the last hundred 
years is represented here, the collection is essentially one of 
contemporary writers. The editor, if we may be allowed to 
parody a well-known maxim, has gone on the principle, 
E mortuis nil nisi novum, and excluded anything old-fashioned 
either in diction or spirit. With Mr. 8. K. Cowan’s extra. 
ordinarily ingenious parodies, readers of Kottabos will be 
already familiar; but a new Irish humorist—Irish pre. 
sumably by birth, if not in genius—is revealed in My. 
Hamilton, the author of “Dublin Doggerels” and “The 
Moderate Man.” “The Chimpanzor and the Chimpanzee” 
and “The Contentious Q.C.” are admirable specimens of the 
Gilbertian ballad. Here are a few verses from this very 
modern hymn to the Golden Mean :— 

“Tam known to my friends as ‘The Moderate Man 
Who keeps within limits as well as he can?’ 
And can claim with excusable pride 
That although, when at school, I was always a dunce, 
I never received castigation—but once— 
Or twice at the very outside. 


When I met any lady who pleased me, and who 

Had the name of possessing resources for two, 
I booked her at once as my bride; 

But was never engaged at one period to more 

Than two—or three possibly—certainly four— 
Or five at the very outside. 


Though forty, I’ve taken up cricket again, 
And endeavour to score a leg-bye now and then, 
And can bow] a no-ball or a wide. 
But, although I make bets on the rival eleven, 
I don’t miss, on purpose, more catches than seven, 
Or eight at the very outside.” 
There are two morals to this delightfully cynical confession, 
of which we prefer the second :— 
“If you happen to find your exchequer is low, 
You should write for the papers (provided that no 
Further friend can be found to provide) : 
And they’re easily pleased, for this poem of mine 
Has not been refused by more papers than nine, ° 
Or ten at the very outside.” 
Of the many excellent parodies in which Mr. Langbridge’s 
collection abounds, none perhaps eclipses James Smith’s 
delicious eclogue in the manner of Crabbe. But of the mixed 
society for whom the humorous reciter is wont to cater, who 
reads Crabbe nowadays? Of the modern followers of James 
and Horace Smith, Calverley must certainly be allowed to 
rank first. There is a certain sure-footedness, an inimitable 
sang-froid about all he wrote, and the contrast between his 
academical finish and the whimsicality of his images makes 
them doubly diverting. Take, for instance, the last quatrain 
of “In the Gloaming,” in which the speaker speculates how 
blissful it would be for him and his imaginary bride. 
“To sit, happy married lovers ; Phyllis trifling with a plover’s 
Egg, while Corydon uncovers with a grace the Sally Lunn, 
Or dissects the lucky pheasant,—that I think were passing 
pleasant 
As I sit alone at present, dreaming darkly of a Dun.” 
Mr. Langbridge has not secured the famous Oxford parody of 
Walt Whitman ; but Mr. Walter Parke’s “St. Smith of Utah” 
is exceedingly funny, as may be gathered from the opening 
lines :— 
“A song of the Far West, 
A song of the Great Salt Lake, of Utah, Nauvoo, Jackson 
County, and the New Jerusalem. 
Listen, individuals, communities, sects, nations ; 
I am (for this occasion only) a Transatlantic bard, Sl 
None of your smooth Court poets of worn-out Eurdpian 
monarchies, 
But a bird of the backwoods—a loud-throated warbler of the 
forest ; 
My inspiration is the breath of the boundless prairie : my mental 
food is the roll of the raging Atlantic. . 
Rhyme? Iscornit. Metre? Snakes and alligators! what is 
that to m=? 
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Libertad for ever! I intend to sing anyhow—and all how, just 
as I tarnation please. 
Universe, are you listening? Very well, then; here goes, right 


Along with the parodists should be noticed the punning 
poets, a fatiguing crew, who too often pain us by their con- 
tortions. With Hood, arch-punster of them all, these tours- 
de-force were pardonable from their spontaneity, and yet even 
Hood makes one giddy with his juggling. It is a relief to 
turn awhile from purely facetious pieces to those in which the 
whimsical or playful element predominates,—to such a poem, 
for instance, as Jean Ingelow’s “ Lettice White,” in which the 
writer puts the case of all bashful lovers su simply and so 
pointedly in the lines :— 

«“ Oft have I wooed sweet Lettice White, 
By daylight and by candle-light, 
When we two were apart. 
Some better day, come on apace, 
And let me tell her face to face, 
‘ Maiden, thou hast my heart.’ ” 
Again, how charmingly has Mr. Locker expressed the value of 
a childlike heart in these three lines !— 
‘If Life an empty bubble be, 
How sad for those who cannot see 
The rainbow in the bubble !” 

There is little playfulness, on the other hand, in the work 
of the American humorists. Bret Harte inspires us with “the 
dry grins.” How grim is the euphemism contained in the 
line— 

“ And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more !” 
So, again, we find the same vein in a very clever anonymous 
poem, entitled “ The Pessimistic Philosopher,” which winds 
up as follows :— 

«And so day and night he advised the Almighty 
With advice he believed of great worth, 
And his wife took in sewing to keep life a-going, 
While he superintended the earth.” 

Mr. Leland’s later verses, the “ Brand-New Ballads,” if we 
are to judge from the selections given here, all take as their 
theme “the biter bit.” They exemplify the frauds, impostures, 
and “cur’ous ways of making a living” to be met with in 
modern civilisation. But with all their cleverness and cynicism, 
they are a great falling-off from the Falstaffian humours of 
Hans Breitmann. They are marked, too, by the modern vice 
of coining preposterous vocables, such as “ balmeous” and 
“confuseled.” For picturesqueness and geniality, there is no 
nore attractive poem in these volumes than KH. C. Stedman’s 
“Country Sleighing.” His lines bring the whole scene before 
one in a moment :— 

“The windows glisten, the old folks listen 

To hear the sleigh-bells pass ; 

The fields grow whiter, the stars are brighter, 
The road is smooth as glass. 

Our muffled faces burn, 
The clear north wind blows cold, 

The girls all nestle, nestle, nestle, 
Each in her lover’s hold.” 

In fine, such a collection as Mr. Langbridge’s makes us realise 
that poets and poetasters differ as much inter se in their play- 
ful as in their serious moods. In some, the prevailing note is 
one of satire, in others of buffoonery, in others of bonhomie, 
in others of nonsense. But the note of sheer natural playful- 
ness is the rarest of all. 





THE NEW EDITION OF CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA.* 


IF this is not an encyclopedic age, it is certainly an age of 
encyclopedias. Just as the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is completed, a new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, which has never been in any sense a rival to that por- 
tentous work, but has yet discharged quite as useful a function, 
is being issued in volume form, under very sagacious and 
scholarly editorship. We were only able very briefly to notice 
the first volume when it appeared. This, however, has not 
proved an unmitigated disadvantage, as the second volume 
(from “Beaugency” to “ Cataract”), which has just been 
published, enables one better than did the first to understand 
the editor’s method of bringing his work up to date without 
unduly enlarging it. This result he accomplishes chiefly by 
doing more justice in point of space to subjects of the first 





* Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New 
Edition, Vol. II. (“Beaugency” to “Cataract.”) London and Edinburgh: 
William and Robert Chambers, 1983, 





importance, and at the cost of small men, things, and 
places. A comparison between the second volume as it — 
appeared in 1861, and the second volume as it appears in 1888, 
brings out some facts that curiously illustrate the progress of 
science between these two dates. In the 1861 edition, five 
lines sufficed for “ Biology,” which is described as “the science 
of life, embracing properly all knowledge regarding organised 
beings as distinguished from the inorganic world.” In the 
edition of 1888, it has an article of seven pages—and a very 
exhaustive and yet concise article, from the pen of Mr. 
Patrick Geddes—to itself. We might compare the articles 
on “Burmah,” “Brain,” “Bird,” “Bible,” “Biography,” 
“ Betting,” “ Brazil,’ “ Birmingham,” “ California,” and 
“Cape Colony,” in the old edition, with those which have 
taken their place in the new. But we prefer to contrast the 
ten pages devoted to the scientific yet popular subject of 
“Bridge” in the volume before us, with their wealth of 
admirable illustrations, including views of the Forth, Clifton, 
Britannia, and Tower Bridges, with the three which were con- 
sidered sufficient for the topic in 1861. Take, again, such a 
comparatively small subject—though one of growing im- 
portance—as “Carrier Pigeons.” Half-a-page was enough 
in the first edition ; in the new, we have two pages filled with 
the latest information, and telling us among other things 
that while “in France, Germany, Italy, and Denmark, great 
encouragement is given by the State to private societies that 
fly their birds in directions fixed by the War Ministers,” 
England “had up to 1888 taken no steps in that direction.” 
The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic sub- 
jects included in this volume have been entrusted to specially 
qualified writers whose names are given at the beginning, and 
whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. The biographies of 
eminent men are, on the whole, admirably done. There is, no 
doubt, a flavour of the popular magazine about some, as indi- 
cated by quotations. This slightly injures, to our thinking, 
even able and careful studies, like Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Byron,” 
Mr. Whyte’s “ Boccacio,” and Mr. Hindes Groome’s “ Borrow.” 
Mr. W. Wallace gives too much light and too little shade 
in his estimate of Carlyle. Even Mr. Lang, in his bright, 
amusing, and on the whole just, though slightly Steven- 
sonian paper on Burns, shows a brave neglect for those 
biographical details that are generally looked for in a 
work of the encyclopedic kind, as when he says, in an 
offhand way, “By this time Mr. Johnson had set about 
publishing his Scots Musical Museum,”—as if everybody knew 
who this Mr. Johnson was; while, in connection with the 
encouragement given to Burns to write new and improve 
old Scotch songs, no mention is made of his correspondent, 
George Thomson. Any one who wishes to consult Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia about Burns’s celebrated and mysterious 
\quarrel with his friend, Mrs. Riddell, will learn from Mr. 
ang only that “if he wrote lampoons on ladies at this 
ate [1794], Horace, Martial, and Landor at different times 
behaved no better.” In respect of careful narrative, balanced 
judgment, and absence of the magazine odour, Mr. Kirkup’s 
article on Burke is perhaps the model one in this volume. 
The essays on Berlioz, Beethoven, and Blake are also highly 
to be commended. We cannot speak in equally favourable 
terms of the estimate of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, which 
contains such forcibly-feeble criticisms as, “ Across the page 
constantly breaks the strong lightning-flash of genius.” It is 
already evident that the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia—(by-the-way, the small but eminently clear and legible 
type deserves a special word of commendation)—will reflect 
the highest credit on its editor, its publishers, and Scotland. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>—_———_ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Tunes for Tots. By Anne Finch Hatton. (Hatchards.)—Here 
we have the words of twenty-four nursery rhymes set to music. 
Among them are such old favourites as “ Little Boy Blue,” “Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son,” and “‘ Hush-a-bye, Baby,” while the author 
has added a pretty little song of her own, under the title of 
“ Good-Night.”——Jottings for Juveniles, by Robert A. Gillespie, 
illustrated by Eva Pyne (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), contains some 
fairly good verses and drawings; but surely the old sailor in 
“ He’d like to be a Sailor” is not drawn from life. The Zoo, by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood (S.P.C.K.) is a well-executed book, though 
the colouring is not always all that could be wished. 
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From the Sunday School Association we have received Young 
Days, a monthly illustrated magazine, and the Sunday-School 
Helper, a monthly magazine for parents, teachers, and scholars, 
edited by W. Copeland Bowie. Here we get some excellent hints 
for teachers, embracing, we are glad to see, a large variety of 
subjects. “In Memoriam,” for instance, pictures of child-life 
from Dickens, &c. 

Messrs. Dean and Co. send us some attractive-looking picture- 
books for children. The Circus is gorgeous with coloured repre- 
sentations of equestriennes jumping through hoops from the 
backs of horses, clowns in all kinds of postures, acrobats, elephants, 
performing horses, dogs, &e. In A Medley of Picture Scraps and 
Rhymes, the drawings are not coloured, but are meant “to copy and 
to colour,” perhaps a more attractive thing. The Little One’s 
Own Souvenir, edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Day, contains plenty of 
reading, some of it, with large type and short words, specially 
intended for young children, and several hundreds of ‘ chromo 
pictures by eminent artists.” From the same publishers we 
also receive a little treatise on Macaws, Cockatoos, Parakeets, and 
Parrots, by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder and Captain Thomas 
Brown. 

Peter Parley’s Annual for 1889. (Ben George.)—In this annual, 
which has now, we see, reached its forty-eighth year, there is a 
judicious mixture of fiction and truth, of fun and earnest. Robert 
Hall, the hero of the first story, is a genuine boy. It is very boy- 
like, for instance, to say, after mentioning his hopes of being a 
station-master,— I do not see what happier position a man could 
hold. Except, of course, a professional cricketer. But one must 
not dwell upon such a thing as that, or it will make one discon- 
tented.” Heroes of stories are seldom so candid; but probably 
four boys out of five, at least of the athletic sort, would choose to 
be cricketers. There is a paper about “Dreams,” a story of 
Tasmania, “The Black Bloodhound,” and, with other things, “ At 
School with the Blue-Noses.” 

Red-Letter Saints. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a handsomely illustrated 
little book, containing a “ series of biographies of those Saints for 
which proper Collects, Epistles, and Gospels are appointed in the 
Book of Common Prayer.” There are twenty in all,—viz., the 
Twelve Apostles (including St. Matthias), St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas, St. Mark and St. Luke, the Virgin Mary, St. Michael, 
St. John the Baptist, and All Saints’ Day. 

‘Toots :? the Autobiography of a Persian Cat. Compiled by Alfred 
C. Fryer. (S. W. Partridge.)—We have the compiler’s assurance 
for the truth of this story. Interesting it certainly is. ‘Toots’ 
tells us about his ancestors, who came from Ispahan nearly a 
hundred years ago. Persian cats, beautiful as they are, generally 
have a reputation for being somewhat heartless and greedy. 
* Toots’ seems to have been an exception. Possibly that was the 
reason why he died in his prime, for, unhappily, this “autobio- 
graphy” is a posthumous work. Cats in Gloves Catch No Mice, by 
M. E. H. Hatheway (Dean and Son), has some decidedly clever 
pictures. 














Drawing-Room Plays. By Lady Adelaide Cadogan. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—These plays, “selected and adapted from the 
French,” seem suitable for the purpose. There are two, or at most 
three, characters in them, so that the company would not be diffi- 
cult to manage; and the plays themselves are fairly amusing. The 
illustrations, by E. L. Shute, are decidedly good. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Outram Tristram. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 
(Macmillan.)—This very handsome volume is a reprint of articles 
which appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine. We may 
repeat with emphasis the praise already bestowed in previous 
notices of the magazine. The literary part of the book is as lively 
and pleasant as one could desire (the writer takes the seven great 
roads to Bath, Exeter, Portsmouth, Brighton, Dover, York, and 
Holyhead, in the order here given), while the illustrations are 
admirable, and as good as they are plentiful. We may notice, by- 
the-way, a very damaging criticism on Mr. Hubert Hall’s attempted 
vindication of “ Wild Darrell,” a vindication of the conclusiveness 
of which we at the time expressed our grave doubts. One more 
note. “ Behind an oak-tree which still stands opposite the ‘Green 
Man’ at the junction of the York and Holyhead roads, the im- 
mortal Dick Turpin used to sit silent on his mare.” So writes Mr. 
Tristram. The ‘Green Man’ is still there, though fallen from its 
high estate, but the oak is gone. 

Wings Without Feathers. By J. A. Lefroy. (Walter Smith and 
Innes.) —This is one of the most entertaining little books that has 
ever como in our way. Little Willie, the hero of the story, is a 
quite delightful child. Not that any rational person would like 
to have so strange a creature for their own, but to read about, he 
is almost incomparable. His ruling passion is to be furnished 
with wings. This passion he cherishes thoroughout tho history ; 
but it does not prevent him from giving his mind on occasion to 





a 
other things. He starts, for instance, on a tour of visiting in the 
parish,—his father, it must be understood, is the Rector. This 
chapter, with the description of the reception that his home mis- 
sionary efforts meet with, is excellent. So is his faithfulness jn 
reproving his godfather for not having taught him his Catechism 
—a matter in which he feels deficient—and for not haying 
“taken him to hear sermons.” The author, too, knows how to 
mix pathos with her humour. The transition from the fun of the 
“missionary ”’ chapter to the earnestness of that which follows, 
is very effective. A very modest volume this, but far surpassing 
in merit most of its contemporaries. Another story touching a 
subject of the same kind is That Bother of a Boy. By Grace 
Stebbing. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This, too, is entertaining, ang 
the entertainment is not unmixed with instruction. But “ Master 
Ned” really gets into too many scrapes. To follow him through 
them makes a sensitive reader uncomfortable. 





Otto of the Silver Hand. Written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a capital story. Otto is 
the son of a Robber Baron, who, turned from his evil ways by his 
sorrow at his wife’s death, makes his submission to the Emperor 
Rudolph. While he is absent, an enemy of his family burns his 
castle, takes prisoner the young Otto, and mutilates the child by 
cutting off his right hand. All this is well told; but perhaps the 
most effective part of the story is where “ One-eyed Hans ” makes 
his way into the castle of the hostile Baron, and carries off the 
young Baron. Hans’s devices for getting into the stronghold of 
his enemy, and his hairbreadth escapes while he is there, makes a 
most exciting narrative. The conclusion, too, is well contrived, 
Altogether, Otto of the Silver Hand is one of the best stories of the 
season. The illustrations, too, somewhat in the Albert Diirer 
style, are good, though some might be improved. The reading 
boy on p. 49 has certainly one eye, if not both, shut; this certainly 
cannot be intended, as he is looking at his favourite picture. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By Amelia B. Edwards. Second 
edition, revised. (Routledge and Sons.)—Atfter an interval of 
about ten years, Miss Edwards sends out a cheaper edition of this 
interesting book. To say that it is the narrative of a dahabeeyah 
voyage up the Nile as far as the Second Cataract, is only to describe 
a part of the book. Miss Edwards does, indeed, give various in- 
cidents of travel, sketches of native life and manners, and other 
matters, in a pleasant and lively fashion; but she does more. She 
is an Egyptologist of no small repute, and of acquirements which 
give her a good rank among the professors of the science. She 
has a good deal to say, therefore, about the archeology of Egypt, 
the tombs, the literature of the papyri, &c. If any one is 
looking for a gift-book of handsome appearance and substantial 
and permanent value, he can hardly do better than select A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile. 

Twelve Etchings Contributed to the “ Portfolio” by Paul Adolphe 
Rajon. With a Brief Memoir and Notes. By F. G. Stephens. 
(Seeley and Co.)—M. Rajon died, in the prime of his powers, 
last June, of an attack of pleurisy contracted at the burial of a 
friend. He was, by common acknowledgment, one of the best 
etchers of a time in which the art has received an extraordinary 
impulse. Born at Dijon, he came to seek his fortune in Paris in 
his twenty-first year. His first employment was touching-up 
photographs ; his second, that of producing cartoons for painters 
of stained glass. All along his ambition was to become a painter 
in oils. To the last he never abandoned it; and though he never 
attained success with the brush, yet, as Mr. Stephens points 
out, his practice with it gave him a sympathy which was of 
incalculable value in the rendering of the work of great painters. 
It was in 1865 that he began to etch, under the instruction of 
M. Léon Gaucheret. His first work, “Rembrandt dans son 
Atelier,” was an astonishing success. Theneceforward his career 
was assured. With the interruption of 1870, when he served 
during the siege of Paris in the “Enfants perdus de la 
Villette,” a rifle corps which was in a large measure made 
up of artists, he worked diligently at his calling. In 1872, 
he paid his first visit to this country, repeating it every 
following year. Here he soon became well known, though 
it is amusing to read that in early days a London publisher 
(of prints) refused to give more than £40 for an etching 
of Mr. Watts’s portrait of John Stuart Mill. M. Rajon pub- 
lished it himself, received more than £600 in less than three 
months, and realised an annual income from it ever after! The 
twelve etchings reproduced in this volume are “ Portrait of 
Yevartius,” after Van Dyck, an admirable work, which has been 
rightly chosen for a frontispiece; “ Philip IV. of Spain,” after 
Velasquez; “A Lady and Child,” probably Mrs. Masters (after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds) ; “The Fighting ‘ Temeraire,’ ” “The Dutch 
Housewife (N. Maes); “A Knight in Armour” (Giorgione) ; 
Gerard Dow’s portrait of himself—Rajon was especially successful 
in his portraits—“ Prayer” (G. Paul Chalmers); “St. George ve 
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ees 
(B. J. Gregory); “Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante” (Romney) ; 
“Dorothy” (G. F. Watts)—another exquisite portrait—‘ The 
Flower Girl” (Murillo). 

Jerusalem: the Holy City. By Colonel Sir Charles W. Wilson. 
With a new Introduction. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)—The letterpress 
and illustrations of this volume originally appeared in “ Pic- 
turesque Palestine.” Sir Charles Wilson has now furnished them 
with a new introduction, in which the results of recent investiga- 
tions and excavations are summarised, not without a lament over 
the changes—which, after all, are another manifestation of the 
modern spirit—that are taking away so much from the picturesque 
aspect of the city. Among the discoveries are a pool near the 
Church of St. Anne, a probable claimant for identification with 
the Pool of Bethesda; an inscription in Hebrew found in a channel 
running into the Pool of Siloam, dating from before the middle of 
the sixth century ; reservoirs and aqueducts in the Hill of Oppel ; 
and a theatre, probably built by Herod, though there had been an 
earlier attempt to Hellenise Judaism,—an attempt which brought 
out the heroic resistance of the Maccabees. Sir Charles Wilson 
briefly discusses the vexed questions of the scene of the Crucifixion 
and of the limits of the pre-exilic city ; and he notices the forma- 
tion of a “ Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society,’ which has for its 
object the translation of authentic records of pilgrimages to Pales- 
tine. The illustrations number about eighty, four of them being 
on steel. These are so well known that we need not say more 
than that they are remarkably interesting and effective. 

The Origin of Plum-Pudding, and other Fairy-Tales. By Frank 
Hudson. (Ward and Downey.)—These fairy-tales are sufficiently 
amusing, though they are not improved by the atrocious puns 
with which they are besprinkled. Some, surely, of these witticisms 
ought to be beyond the understanding of young readers. “ You 
were not fly enough for me,” said the frog to a blue-bottle 
which he had caught and swallowed. We should think ill of 
a child that knew the vulgarism of this usage of “fly.” The 
pictures are fairly good. 

The Minor Poems of John Milton. Illustrated by Samuel Palmer. 
(Seeley and Co.)—The illustration of Milton’s Minor Poems was 
acherished scheme of Samuel Palmer; and his son gives in the 
preface to this volume a very interesting account of how he carried 
itout. Ordinary illustrations may be said to add very little to the 
real value of a book. The artist looks upon the book as so much 
letterpress, with which he has somehow to connect his designs. The 
relation between the mind of Samuel Palmer and the great poets 
whose ideas he set forth with his pencil were of a different kind. He 
loved them for themselves. Milton, certainly, he learnt in his early 
childhood to admire. Here the literary taste was, it would seem, in 
anticipation of the artistic. ‘The result may be seen in this volume. 
These imaginative landscapes—for the figures are always sub- 
ordinate in them—are exactly suited to the poems which they illus- 
trate. They are executed by photogravure, the photographs being 
taken from the original water-colour drawings of the artist. And 
here it would be difficult to say how much the work, as we 
see it now, owes to the care and skill of Mr. A. H. Palmer. 
Photogravure has the advantage of reproducing the actual touch 
of the artist. How well it does it, may be seen in these plates. 
But the interpreter, or rather intermediary, has much to do, and 
is entitled to a hearty recognition of his services. Both the 
negative and the copper-plate owe much to his hand. And he 
must have the credit also for the successful translation of the 
brilliant colouring of the original paintings into the black and 
white with which we have to be content. The filial piety of Mr. 
A. H. Palmer disposes him to put these services into the back- 
ground, but they merit a hearty recognition. The typography 
and general appearance of the volume are perfectly satisfactory. 
The text is printed with the orthography of the original edition. 
This is practicable with Milton’s earlier work, with what, in fact, 
he himself corrected for the press; and we quite approve of the 
plan; but it must be followed with discretion. To print Samson 
Agonistes, for instance, as it stands in the first edition, would be 


presume that it is not his own. Here, for instance, is a sentence 
which, for clumsiness, could not easily be matched :—“ Adjunctus 
Rosen lectured in Anatomy and Natural History, which two 
branches also belonged to Professor Rudbeck, and he even tried 
to get that of Botany, and this Linneus declared he would give 
up, but which Rudbeck would not allow.” It would also be well if 
the author could develop a little more his sense of humour. It 
scarcely conduces to pathos when we read of a young ichthyolo- 
gist who was drowned in a Dutch canal, that he “ fell into the 
water where he found his early grave, in that element the in- 
habitants of which had been the objects of his scientific 
researches.” 

Oxford. Illustrated by John Fulleylove, R.I., with Notes by 
T. Humphrey Ward, M.A. (Fine Art Society.)—The illustrations 
to this volume consist of thirty full-page reproductions in litho- 
graph of drawings by Mr. Fulleylove, and of ten smaller designs, 
after the same artist, incorporated in Mr. Ward’s introduction. 
Mr. Fulleylove is a draughtsman of whom every one must speak 
with respect; he had a subject admirably suited to his pencil in 
Oxford, and he seems to have given to it all the loving labour 
which it deserved. It is easy to see the high merit of the drawings 
which have been reproduced in this volume. And, indeed, the 
public had an opportunity of seeing their merits, as they were 
exhibited in the spring in the Fine Art Society’s rooms. Yet, 
as they appear in this volume, they do not please as much as 
they should. The smaller drawings used in the introduction 
have been reproduced in a sufliciently satisfactory manner, 
But we cannot say as much for the thirty full-page illus- 
trations which follow them. To be quite candid, they do 
not do justice to the draughtsman’s work. Some are better 
than others. The last of the thirty, “The University Boat- 
house,” taken on a September day, when the river was nearly 
empty; “The Clarendon Building,” which, we are inclined to say, 
looks better than we ever saw it in reality (Mr. Ward, however, 
has a higher opinion of its merits); ‘“‘'The Latin Chapel ” of Christ 
Church (how could Mr. Humphrey Ward allow the terrible 
solecism of ‘‘Christ Church College” to pass his editorial eye ?— 
better cancel a volume than commit such an offence as call the 
House a College!) ; and “ High Street, looking West,” are favourable 
specimens. On the other hand, it is impossible to praise “‘ Merton 
Street,” “ Balliol College,” “High Street, with University College,” 
—and, in short, we are obliged to say, most of the illustrations. 
Mr. Humphrey Ward’s introduction and notes are pleasant 
reading, and give some fair criticism on Oxford architecture,— 
the criticism of a man of taste, who can see beauty and effective- 
ness in more styles than one. 

The December number of the Universal Review is full of bright 
and lively, though often rather thin papers. It begins with a 
curious article on “The Progress of Man,” which we should be 
half-inclined to attribute to some follower of Lord Rosebery, from 
which we gather that humanitarianism has superseded Christianity, 
that the Empire needs an Imperial Senate, that Ireland must be 
conciliated by Home-rule, that Europe must be federated, and that 
we must never fight Russia,—rather a dreamy programme. Mr. 
Britten sends a strange account, fortified with evidence, of a con-- 
viction entertained by General Gordon that the Garden of Eden 
was in the Seychelles—whither converge four ocean depressions 
which may have been rivers—and that the forbidden fruit is the 
double cocoanut, or coco-de-mer. The beliefs of heroes would make a 
curious study in psychology. Alexander honestly thought himself a 
son of Jupiter Ammon, Napoleon believed himself a child of destiny, 
and Garibaldi doubted openly, not whether St. Peter was inspired, 
but whether he had ever existed. Mr. T. Hardy’s “ Tragedy of 
Two Ambitions” is really tragic, and Mr. Traill’s “ Doom of the 
Muses” is the most delightful bit of highly intellectual fooling 
that we have read for a long time. M. Daudet’s “One of the 
Forty” strikes us still as both dull and detestable; but the 
editor’s “Sketch of the Year” has suggestiveness in it, rather 
marred by an out-of-place attack on the management of the 





nothing less than absurd. It gives the spelling, not of Milton, 
but of some ignorant compositor. 

The Floral King. By Albert Alberg. 
—Carl Linneus, whose family name, changed by the pastor, his 
father, was Sugemar, was born in 1707, and died, worn out in 
mind, in 1778. On the whole, he seems to have led a happy life ; 
and his services to science, though his system has not held its 
ground, were considerable. The devotion which he gave to the 
study of botany was not lost, though the particular form which 


(W. H. Allen and Co.) | 


Liverpool Art Congress. The illustrations are, as usual, unequal, 
and we confess ourselves unable to see either charm or interest in 
those intended to illustrate the genius of Willette. 

Our Nurses, and the Work they have to Do. By H. C. O'Neill and 
Edith A. Barnett. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is an admirable 
little handbook for nurses. Not that any handbook can teach the 
art of nursing any better than a handbook can teach the art of 
cooking. But for those who have learnt nursing in the only way 





the results of his labours assumed has become obsolete. The 
story of his domestic and scientific life may be conveniently read 
in these pages. Mr. Alberg has taken great pains to ascertain 
all the necessary facts, and his volume is so far thoroughly satis- 
factory. We wish that we could compliment him on his style. 
It is evident that he has not quite mastered the language, for we 


in which it can be learned, by training under experienced hands, 
such a book as this is most useful in giving proportion and clear- 
ness to their conception of their duty as a whole, and in reminding 
them of the weighty reasons for the various precautions which 
they have learned to practise. It is very clearly written, and 
seems to be very well arranged. 
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Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us specimens of their very 


pretty and useful Pocket-Books, bound in russia and in crocodile 
skin,—and of their concise Diaries in several sizes. All are 
executed with the finish for which Marcus Ward and Co. have 
always distinguished their work of this kind. 


Maa@azines AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for December :—The MHomilist—The Congregational 
Review.—The Homiletic Magazine—The Classical Review.—The 
Anglican Church Magazine.—The Forum.—Lucifer.—The Sun.— 
The New Princeton Review.—The North American Review.—Live 
Stock Journal Almanac, 1889 (Vinton and Co.)—The Christian 
World Annual, 1889.—The Christmas Number of London Society. 

Booxs Recetvep.—English Art in the Public Galleries of London. 
Parts 13, 14,and15. (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.)——Tenth Census 
of the United States, 1880, Vols. XVII. and XIX.: “ Water-Power,” 
Part 2, and “Social Statistics of Cities,’ Part 2. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington.)——Nature’s Fairy-Land. By H. W. 
S. Worsley-Benison. Second edition. (E.Stock.)——The Dawn of 
History. Edited by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. New edition. 
(Walter Smith and Innes.) 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE_ GIFTS 








During the next 15 days are to be found 
(characteristically displayed) at Messrs. 
LIBERTY and CO.’S, all the best and 


cheapest 
AND ART NOVELT Ss 
ART NOVELTIES. | trom the lands of the Far East, fn for 
BEAUTIFUL AND YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


INEXPENSIVE. 
PRICES FROM 6p TO £100. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


and Inexpensive Decorative Purposes. 
Yule-Tide Catalogue, containing 190 Illustra- 
tions, post-free. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 








__Manufhotory, Birmingham, 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
‘THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
NATIONAL | murvaL LIFE OFFICE. 
| FOUNDED 1835. 
PR OVI D E N T ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0(0. 
I N STI Tr U T Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
terms. 
ION. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


| W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &. 
JOS. G@. G CORKHILL, 


SMEDLEY'’S. mea Eng. (Resident), 


| ‘Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

| Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


M.B. 


MATLOCE. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
, os can be no greater mistake than to 


suppose that people who feel they require some optical 
F AILING assistance when reading must be old-sighted. 

Astigmatism in various forms and unequal vision often 
cause trouble before middle age, and require accurate correc- 
tion. The use of ordinary spectacles, instead of lenses 
specially worked and scientfically adapted to such cases, 
rapidly brings on old sight and impairs the vision. 

VISION | Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
* | its sixth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHARGE, 
, in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Rooms, 15 








VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY, 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health, 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA, 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocog 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 
These Baths were founded in the First Century 


H OT by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU. 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


SPRINGS | ert sopra ae great aoe 
OF BATH. 


the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 

Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE wmOSst 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. x 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information, 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark, 
TRADE-MARKE, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR BY 
PERSONAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESPECTIVE 
OF CLASS AND SECT. 


Workers are much wanted to assist district committees regularly-—(1), by 
visiting and influencing those to whom gifts alone would be of no avail ; (2), by 
taking charge of special classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medical, emigration, 
loan, or pension cases ; (3), by serving upon district committees as representatives 
of kindred socities, or by co-operating with these committees as members of local 
municipal bodies, 

Money can be sent for any special purpose, and will be used for that purpose 
only. It may be given for organisation—i.c., to enable volunteers to do their work 
efficiently by providing them with the necessary paid assistance; for inquiry, 
co-operation, and adequate relief, and to promote, by discussion and otherwise, 
better methods in charitable work. P nS. 

Money may also be given for the relief of special cases—i.., cases for which in 
the poorer parts of London di-trict committees are unable to raise the necessary 
funds; for convalescent aid; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus ; or 
for emigration, 

There are 40 district committees. 

Workers should apply, and contributions should be sent to, C. S. LOCH, 
Secretary, Charity Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


11,339.—£6 103 is much needed to keep a little girl in the Cripples’ Nursery. The 
surgeon there says she is deriving great benefit from the treatment, and it 
would be a great pity to remove her at present. The father has a delicate wife 
and a large family. 

14,726.—A sum of £4 is required to send a young woman, a tailor’s presser, 
aged 27, and now suffering from chest complaint, to Ventnor. She has, together 
with her brothers, maintained her mother, who is unable to work owing to hip 
disease. 

14,416.—£9 23, wanted to continue a weekly pension of 7s to a couple aged 
respectively 71 and 67. The man, a floor-cloth maker by trade, has been 46 years 
in a club, from which he receives a superannuation allowance of 33 6d a week ; 
and he worked for 25 years for one firm. which has recently sustained severe 
losses. The old people, who are childless, have lived 26 years in one house, and 
are ah Test, ly r Pp tah 

14,765.—Wanted £5 43, to pay part of the cost for the maintenance of a 
hydrocephalous child at a Home. The parish authorities say that they cannot 
send the child to Darenth. The mother goes out to work, and cannot look after 
the child properly. The father is a painter and dock labourer. 

14,748.—£2 12s, needed towards the cost of giving a year’s training to a dull 
girl of 18. The father, who is an omnibus driver, contributes, with regularity, 
2s weekly. 


jig pe COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 15th, 1889,—For 
Prospectus, List of Honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ITTLE S. JOHN’S, DITCHLING, SUSSEX. 
Established 25 years. P 

This School offers the advantage of preparation for public-school life, combined 
with the comforts necessary for young boys on leaving home for the first time. It 
is also specially recommended for delicate boys, the village being on sand-rock 
and having its water-supply from the ‘‘ Downs.” Resident Master and Governesses. 
Play-fields, dairy, &. ic 
Boys are also prepared for Competitive Examinations, and for the Royal Navy. 
There is a Scholarship of £10, tenable for two years, competed for annually on 




















| Kensington Crescent, W., near Addison Road Station; or his 
| Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


February lst. Boys entering in January are eligible for competition. 
For fall particulars and references, apply to the LADY-PRINCIPAL, 
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—— 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
‘ r, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
P Batablishod ty Tal traintug of Land Owners and Farmers, Land yok Sur- 
a rs, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889. 


ee 

LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 

sed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
resent year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
st. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to _ become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
‘Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, B.N., as above. 


ra HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 














WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinciPaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th, and the EASTER TERM 
on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farth«r Roaes apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy snburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Largs playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


T. LEONARDS-.ON-SEA.—COMFORTABLE HOME, 
with or without instruction, and with every personal care, for GIRLS 
requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. London Masters 
if required. Students received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ 
College.—Address, ‘‘ B. F.,”” 73 Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Bovs must be 

under 14on January lst, 18:9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very snecessful with above, 

= VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72,—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
azette, York. 











R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Meonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

— 4, desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin,—BUXTON, 
rbyshire. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road. South 

Kensington, 8.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 

COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. 
A few vacancies for Resident Pupils. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
{talian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 


SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS will be offered immediately to SONS of CLERGY- 
MEN (English, Scotch, and Irish).—Apply to the WARDEN. 

The College, standing in a beautiful and singularly healthy position, has a 
Classical Side pr: paring for the Universities, and a Modern Side with charac- 
teristic featnres, Specialised tnition for the Public Examinations.—Warden, Rev. 
J. H. SKRINE, M.A. (late Sixth-Form Master at Uppingham). 


























(SOLLEGE HALL, LONDON (Incorporated March, 1886). 
J —Residence for Women Students of University College and the London 
School af Medicine for Women. Principal: Miss GROVE, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 7th, 1889. 

Applications for admission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
Col'eze Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: OC. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Fsq.. M.A, Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge.—This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 
17th.—Prospectuses and other information may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, or from the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman 





Street, London, E.C. 





ITCHIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors intend, whilst awaiting the provision of permanent buildings, 
to OPEN SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in temporary premises immediately 
after the Easter Vacation. 

They invite APPLICATIONS for the posts of HEAD-MASTER and HEAD- 
MISTRESS. The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. Previous 
experience in a school is desirable. 

The fixed Stipend of the Head-Master will be £150, and of the Head-Mistress 
£100, with addition in each caze of a capitation of £3 for each pupil up to 50, and 
of £2 after that number. 

It is intended ultimately to provide for about 100 pupils in each School. 

Residences are not provided, but the Head-Master and Head-Mistress are 
allowed by the scheme to take Boarders on terms not exceeding £45 a year. 

Further information can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, F. 
SEEBOHM, Esq., Hitchin, to whom also applications should be sent before 
January 15th, 1889, accompanied by the names of two Referees. 


HE UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE.—Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the OFFICE of 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the University of Melbourne. 
The duties are : — 
1, To Lecture and Examine in Natural Philosophy. 
2. To Superintend the work of the Physical Laboratory. 

The tenure is quam diu se bene gesservit. 

The Salary is £750 per annum for the first five years, £900 for the second five 
years, £1,050 for the third five years, and £1,200 per annum after that period. 
And in each case, in addition to the above, the Professor shall be provided with a 
house, or in lieu thereof, an allowance of £100 per annum. 

Farther information can be obtained from the Agent General for Victoria, 8 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster, to whom candidates must forward their appli- 
cations, accompanied with testimonials, not later than January 19th, 1889. 

October 29th, 1888. ANTHONY COLLING BROWNLESS, Chancellor. 


IPON DIOCESAN SOCIETIES.—WANTED, a SECRE- 

TARY, experienced in keeping accounts, and of good business habits, to 

give his whole time to the interests of the Societies. Salary, £150 per annum. 

Either a layman or a clergyman is eligible.—Apply by letter to the BISHOP’S 
SECRETARY, the Palace, Ripon, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
HE SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 22nd. 


The College supplies for poeme of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Surveying; and special 
arrangements for practical work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students may be 
obtained on application. Several Scholarships are tenable at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life.—For Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton, apply 
to the DEAN, or Professor RYAN, M.A., D.Sc. 

For general Prospectus and further information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871.) 

Classes for General Education under the Teaching and Supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses, Pupils prepared for 
} i a Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the 

olonies, 














Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, M.A. Lecturer at the 
London College of Divinity.—English Languags and Literature, J. N. 
HETHERINGTON, Esq, F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, H. E. 
MALDEN, Esq, M.A., F.R.Hist S—Science, E. K. CAMPBELL, Esy., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.—French, L, STIEVENARD, Ksq., F.C.P., Officier d’ Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London.—German, Dr, C. 
A. REINECKE, University of Gittingen and City of London College.—Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. CUNNINGTON, Esq, A.K.C.—Landscape, Perspective, and 
Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, 
ALFRED HARDY, Esq.; Miss ROSENBERG.—Pianoforte, WALTER MAC- 
FARREN, Esq., R.A.M.; WALTER FITTON, Esq., R A.M.—Solo Singing, 
Choral Singing, R. H. CUMMINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. LOCK WOOD, Esq.— 
Violin, ELLIS ROBERTS, Ezq —Dancinz and Calisthenics, Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 2lst, 1889.—For terms, references, &c., apply to 
the PRINCIPALS. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 8th. New Students will 
+ aggeas ov Monday, January 7th, and following days, between 10.30 a.m. and 
2.30 p.m. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application to 

HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


pobre LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSIT- 
TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 43 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 3ist.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 


rT\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 

PrincipaL—Miss F. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 
Vicr-PRINCIPAL—Miss 8. WOOD, B.Sc. (London), late Head-Mistress of the 
Bath High School. 

This College gives a Professional Training to educated women, and offers the 
advantages of University Lectures and of College life. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

Students are admitted in January and September. 


ECLARATION and REMONSTRANCE, 
NOVEMBER 13th, 1888, 

















Committee Room, 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, 

December 13th, 1888. 
It is requested that the Names of WOMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
leading and representative in their several parishes in London, and town and 
country throughout England and Wales, who propose to be Signatories to 
the “‘ Declaration and Remonstrance,” be sent as soon as possible to the Chair. 
man of the Committee at the above address, in order to prepare for the general 

issue of Sheets for the Signature of Women. 
GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON, 
Chairman. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Adams (M. A.), Examples of Old English Houses, folio «......+0......(Batsford) 25/0 
Addison (P. L.), Elements of Construction, cr 8vo ........ . 

Baby’s First Book, 4t0..........0:csessssceeee scsccecseereceeeeee(Giffith & Farran) 1/6 
re NOTIN, BOD vis sc nisecassnsnssicevods vevconsscunehasonsencnaeeaen (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Blunt (W. S ), In Vinculis, 12mo (C. K. Panl) 5/0 
Bolingbroke (Viscount), by A. Hassall, cr 8vo . sesessesceeceesee( We H. Allen) 2/6 
Bowers (G.), Hunting in Hard Times, 4t0........cccscessseseeoes (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Burrell (E. J.), Elementary Building Construction, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 2/6 
Carleton (W.), Red-Haired Man’s Wife, 8vo ....... phtseesensene ....(Sealy & Bryers) 3/6 
Carter (R.), Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England, cr 8vo (Gardner) 6/0 
Chamberlain (B. H.), Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, cr 8vo......(Triibner) 12/6 



























Churcher (W. G.), Sparks from the Yule Log, 4t0 ..........cesseseeeeeee ...(Stock) 2/6 
Cleland (J.), Memoirs, &c., in Anatomy, Vol. I., 8vo ...(Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
COtEON AED, Gone AWAs, OF BVO.....sscarccerarssococosvenceanceneracssopenossnan «...(Cotton) 7/6 
Daunt (A.), Crag, Glacier, &c., cr 8vo a (Nelson) 26 
Deane (H.), Daniel, cr 8vO_ ...-.....006 Seusnavknesavon pase banGeeshusd Shusbysiazoabcll (Nisbet) 2/6 
Dream Alnhahet : Poems, Cr 870 ..........ccssecceessesevorsssoesscoeee (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Dugdale (Z.), Prey to the Enemy, Cr 80 .........:cece0ceseee (Nat. Temp. League) 1/6 
Eliot (G.), Scenes and Characters from, by L, G. Seguin, roy 8vo ...(Bumpus) 21/0 
Eyton (R.), The True Life, cr 8v0...........- EERE AEITE I ree (C. K. Paul) 7/6 
Firth (J. F. B.), London Government, 8vo ..(Knight) 20/0 
France, Comic History of, cr 8V0  ..........00.s000es ....(Myra) 2/0 
Francois (L. V.), Last Von Reckenburg, Cr 8V0_ .......esseeseeceeeeeceeees (Gardner) 6/0 
Free (R. W.), History of Orange Street Chapel, 8vo .. (Whittingham) 7/6 
Fulleylove (J.), Oxford, illustrated, folio ............006 (Fine Art Soc.) 42/0 
Gibson (W.), The Colony of New Zealand, cr 8vo ..(Petherick) 7/6 
So BamAEh (0;), POStOGl WOKS, BED». csosssncnsconssncscrnssecesnsasvesnarnnned (Bumpus) 21/0 







Hobson (C. L.), Memoir of a Lady-Nurse in the Crimean War, cr 8vo(Parker) 6/0 
Hodgetts (J. F.), Richard IV., Plantagenet, cr 8vo (Whiting) 6/0 
Hollark (G. S.), One Born of the Spirit, cr 8vo .... .... (Masters) 3/6 
Land of Darkness, cr 8vo....... sotietiank i 
Libart (J.), Pack of Cards, 4to.. 
Longman’s Elementary Mathem 
Mackenzie (J.), Modern Butter, 4to ... 








. ....(Macmillan) 5/0 
(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
(Longmans) 2/6 
2:0 












Meredith (G.), A Reading of Earth, cr 8V0 ..........c6 cceeeeceeseeee . 5/0 
Mitchell (C. F.), Building Constraction and Drawing, ....(Batsford) 6/0 
Nicols (A.), Snakes, Marsupials, &c., CY SVO ....cs..sceesesscereeceoees ..(U. Gill) 5/0 
PEM ROA MOP SIND occ acer sssenasnwaswncsgyetvap s<puaninnnasunnsadiesapasseatn eel (Child) 19/6 


Ogden (W. S.), Designs for Christian Gravestones, 4to . 


‘(Hey wood) 9/0 
Ogden (W. S8.), Sketches of Antiqne Furniture, 4to ... ; 


....(Batsford) 12/0 







Parker (J.), Every Morning, cr 8v0_ .............ssccssssscoseeees ... (Barnet) 6/0 
Pepys’s Diary, Notes by Lo:d Braybrooke, 6 vols. 12mo............... (Bumpus) 21/0 
Plummer (A.), Pastoral Epistles, cr 80 ......... cecseceeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Poynter’s Freehand for Children, 40 .............ccccsscssecseccessersecsoees (Blackie) 2/6 
Preece (H.), The Telephone, cr SO ...........+ssessecersesceeseees ..... (Whittaker) 12/6 


Reminiscences of Old Behar, by “‘ An Old Planter,’’ cr Svo...(Whittingham) 3/5 
Rest and Unrest, by Author of “ Footprints in the Wilderness”’ ......(Seeley) 3/6 


Seager (J. L.), Facilion, Graduated Latin Exercises, cr 8v0.................5 (Bell) 26 
Skeat (W. W.), Chancer’s Minor Poems, cr 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Skelton (E.', Crucial Test, and other Poems, cr 8vo......... (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Sophocles’ Dramas Rendered into English Verse, by G. Young, 8vo ...(Bell) 12/6 
Spence (J. L.), Steadfast in the Faith, cr 8v0_ ..............008 pease (Masters) 2/6 
Stead (W. S.), Truth about Russia, cr 8vo......... (Cassell & Co.) 10, 







6 
..(Nelson) 1/6 


Stephenson (C. 8.), At the Hollies, er 8vo .... 
(Nelson) 5/6 
WwW 


Stevenson (W. F.), Life and Letters of, cr 8vo 
Tolstoi (L. N.), Ivan Llyitch, cr 8vo 
Traill (T. W.), Boilers: their Construction, & 
Wesley (1.), Life of, by Southey, Cr 8V0.........scecceseeseeees 
Whale (G.)., Greater London, er 8vo ....... 
Whitman (W.), November Bonghs, 8vo.. 
Who is the White Pasha? Cr 80 ........cccecceeesesseoeee 
Woodhonse (F. ©.), Manual for Holy Days, er 8vo .... ° 
Yonge (C. M.), Religious Knowledge Manual, cr 8vo . . (National Soc) 36 
Yorke (C.), Brown Portmantean, Cr 8VO ........ccssseecessssscoseescesense «(Jarrold) 2/6 





..(Unwin) 2/0 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D., FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
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HE REAL “CUP Oo’ =6XKINDNESg» 


A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the highest clas 
Old Whiskies, in their native purity, as produced in Scotland, absolutely ead 


pered with. 
YEARS OLD. 


TWELVE 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED, MATURED IN SHERRY Cagxg 


A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIEs, 
NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK. 


Ss. GO. &G. 


BLENDED OLD SCOTCH, 


An exquisite blending—So harmonions in combination~go 
evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare=So 
tantalisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character 
so novel and co entirely its own that it may fairly claim the 
very first place among high-class stimulants, Clever judges 
pronounce it “unique and unrivalled.” 

B. O. 8. is remarkable for its “delicious individuality of 
flavour,” mellowness and softness on the palate—“A yer. 
nectar’? in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies 
which are more or less dominated by one or other of the 
Whicskies used in blending. 

To sum up the merits of the B. 0. S—It is a pure 
Whisky of choice quality—A blend of the highest class of 
Whiskies produced in Scotland—Of guaranteed age—Un. 
questionably the happiest combination of the most famons 
types of Scotch Whiskies ever offered to the public. 

Twelve Years Old ... 50s per Dozen. 
Bight 2 sss we: ee és 
Five ” 53... aes se fA 
Carriage Paid on Cases of One Dozen and Upwards, 

B. 0. 8, is sold in Square White Bottles, labelled and cap. 
suled, the age being notified by a small label on each Bottle, 
Cases charged 2s per dozen, atlowed for when returned, and 
1s per dozen allowed for empty B. O. S. bottles, 

The Proprietors are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex. 
perience of their firm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 
been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the most exacting tests 
as is now presented in this special blend of B.O.S, They are so confident of its 
appreciation by Connoisseurs that they will send a single Sample Bottle, carriaga 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 3s 9d, und 3s 6d respectively, 


PEASE, SON, AND CO,, 
Darlington, Durham, England ; Established 1808, 
oe: And at 14 QUALITY STREET, LEITH. 


ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Iun Fields, — 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitabte for a Professional Gentleman, 

or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 

annum,—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Ion 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C, 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A. and F. DENNY, 304 Strand, 

and 28 and 29 Booksellers’ Row, W.C., have the LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
ot —— at the lowest discount prices for cash, Christmas Catalogue 
just ready. 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


fn 
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FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS os ose see nee | £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... we ove tee wee -—:19,000,000 








HE Rev. C. G. LEDGER, M.A. 
Oxford (assisted by H. G. GIBSON, Esq , M.A. 
Oxford), receives TEN PUPILS to PREPARE for 
the Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary 
Examinations, Public Schools, &e. Most comfortable 
house. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 
Reference permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, 
Eastnor Castle, Ledbury; the Warden, Wadham 
College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B Bennett, St. Peter's 
Vicarage, Hereford; and many others. N.B.—Two 
pupils are now reading for a Scholarship at Oxford. 
—Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 


PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., | For 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E PP S$’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


and pownsTAIrs.. NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 


Just published, | ~~ be pp. price 1s; post. 
ree, ls ld. 
ACBETH and LADY MACBETH: 


an Essay. By J. Comyns Carr. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 
in the SHILLING. 
SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS, 

Now ready, and sent postage-free on application, 2 
new Catalogue of Books (many in handsome bindings 
and beautifully illustrated) suitable for presentation 
and from the published prices of which the above 
liberal discount is allowed, 


ILBERT and FIELD, 
67 MOORGATE STREET, London, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

















Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—s a BOUVERIE, and CO,1 Pall Mall 
Zast, S.W. 


BRAND & Co’s Al SAUCE. 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
anc 


porteD MEATS. Also, 
Bssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP,andJ ELLY, andother 





GPECIALILIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 


Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Ture Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres, 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. . 


Sir 0, A. CAMERON, M.D., savs:—‘‘I have never tasted | 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, | 


GOLD MEDAL, 


| Blindness,’ 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they wil? 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (31 in tue Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 








Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease, 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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MARCUS 


BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


YOUNG MAIDS DS and “OLD CHINA. 
Dainty Drawings by J.G. Sowsrpy. Reproduced 
in Exquisite Style in Full Scale of Colours. With 
Original Poems by Francis W. BourDILion. 
Small 4to, 32 pp., treble thick paper,in charming 
pinding, appropriate to the title, decorated 
boards, price 3s 64; cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 


“Such a dainty work.’’—Punch. 
“The paintings are quaint and pretty.””"—Saturday 
Revicw. 


THREE OLD FRIENDS. 
three well-known Nursery Stories, ‘‘ Three Blind 
Mice,” “Three Little Kittens,’ ‘‘The Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,’ Illustrated in 
Gold and Colours by Epwarp CaLpweELL. Small 

to, 32 pp., decorated boar ds, price 2s 61, 
“Tilustrated very cleverly,’’ 
“Depicted with much humour,” 

Mercury. 





—Saturday Review. 
— Liverpool 





These | 


LITTLE BUY BLUE. A Collection | 


of Familiar Nursery Rhymes, fully Illustrated in | 


Colours. Small dto, 32 pp., decorated boards, 
price 2s 6d. 
“Very attractive in its colour and the touches of 
humour which give point to the rhymes.”—Leeds 
cca 


IMPS. Bosnnevs Sketches i in Mono- 
tint, illustrating the Fun, Frolic, and Mischief of 
Children. By CATHERINE Seton FLint. Square 
Svo, 24 pp., decorated boards, price 2s, 

“Will prove a most fascinating little book to all 

*Imps.’”—Saturday Review. 








BY the SEA. Selections from our 
best-known Poets who have found inspiration 
“By the Sea.” With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, and decorated with Seaweed, Initial 
Letters, &c. 16 pp., in paper cover, appropriately 
decorated, price ls. 

“In it are many marine treasures, both poetical 
and pictorial.’—Sheffield sagas. 


BUTTERUUPS and DAISIES. A 
Selection of Poems interesting to Young Folks, 
with Illustrations of Happy Faces and Summer 
Landscapes. 24 pp., in paper cover, gilt edges, 
price ls. 

* A bright little booklet charmingly illustrated.”— 

Liverpool Mercury. 





| BUTTERFLY 


'! tions in gold and colours.”’ 








MARCUS WARD’S 
COLOURED PICTURE - BOOKS. 


“These truly and unaffectedly ssthetic publications 


for which Messrs. Marcus Ward enjoy a well-deserved | 


reputation.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


*,* Folio, hand-made paper, rough edges, bound in | 


vellum, with Music Volume bound to match, price 
Fonr Guineas complete. 
copies, of which only a limited number remains. 


ECHOES of HELLAS: the Tale of 
Troy and the Story of Orestes, Illustrated and 
Decorated throughout in black and red by WALTER 
Crane, The Text in English, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Poetry of Homer and Alschylus, and 
er Sonnets by Professor G. C. Warr, 

M.A. The Original Music, for Harp or Piano and 
Voice, composed expressly by Orro GOLDSCHMIDT, 
MALcoLM Lawson, WALTER ParRatt, and Dr, W. 
H. Monk, forms the second volume. - 

** Viewed as a piece of consistent decoration, this 
work is probably the most artistic thing which a 
— English artist has produced.”’—Universal 
Review 





RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington | 


IrvinG, Illustrated with Original Etchings by 
Thomas Goodman. Decorated cover, tied with 
blue silk ribbon, price 2s 6d, 
** An attractive edition. The etchings have an old- 
fashioned quaintness that well suits their subject.”— 
Se otsman, 


A NEW DECORATED BIRTHDAY-BOOK. _ 
BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Every page decorated with Designs of Butterflies 
in the Rich and Glowing Natural Colours, With 
Selections from the Poets. Cloth extra, 2s 6d; 
limp French morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 
** Exquisitely finished, and quite a gem in its way.” 
—Queen, 


By the AUTHOR of “BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 
The GOLDEN SCEPTRE. New 


Volume of the ‘‘ Speedwell” Series of Miniature 
Text-Books. Every page decorated in Gold and 
Colours, with emblematic desigus, cloth, 1s; 
French morocco, 2s. 
** Exceedingly dainty little volume, tastefully bound 
and beautifully printed in gold, with artistic decora- 
—Scotsman. 





NEW EDITION, the Half-Title bearing 
Seasonable Wishes. 


SILVER and GOLDEN BELLS: a 
Text-Book. By the Author of “ Bible Forget- 
Me-Nots.’”’ The pages are interspersed with 12 
Full-Page Illustrations, in Sepia, of famous 
Church and Cathedral Towers, cloth, 1s, 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND FANCY DEALERS. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, London, Belfast, and New York. 


Edition restricted to 250 | 


WARD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


|} CHRISTMAS GREETING 
VOLUMES. 


* Examples of illumination and printing in colour 
| and gold that are very agreeable to the eye, both 
within and out.”—Saturday Review. 


| ° 
|HERALD ANGELS. A Medieval 
Booklet. Exquisite Reproductions of Ten 
Designs of Angels after Fra Angelico. Christ- 
mas Anthems and Hymns, illuminated in Gold 
and Colours. Rough hand-made paper cover, 
deckled edges, with a special design in gold, and 
tied with silver braid. Large 8vo, in neat box, 
price 2s; watered silk, 33 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Each with 
Delicate Monochrome Illustrations, 16 pp., gilt 
edges, in hand-made paper covers, rough edges, 
with suitable designs and tied with silver braid. 
Each in neat box, with Greeting inside, price ls 
each; also in silk, 23 each. 

1 The FIRST NOWELL.—2. MOTHER and 
| CHILD (‘* When I view the mother holding ”).— 
| 3. BELLS ACROSS the SNOW. By Frances RIDLEY 

HAVERGAL. 


SONGS and LYRICS for LAND and 

SEA. Each Booklet copiously illustrated in 

Colours, and the pages of letterpress artisti- 

cally decorated. 16 pp., in decorated covers, gilt 
edges, and tied with golden braid, price 1s. 

1. HOME.—2. A LIFE on the OCEAN WAVE.— 

3. O°ER HILL and DALE. 


SHAKSPERE SOUVENIR. A Selec- 
tion of Shakspere’s Sonnets and Songs in 
decorated gold borders, and with delicate Figure 
Drawings in Sepia of Elizabethan Gallants. 
Rough hand-made paper cover, with suitable 
design, gilt edges, and tied with silver braid in 

neat box, with Greeting inside, price 1s; also in 
silk, price 2s. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY: a Com- 
panion to the Above. A Selection from the 
Essays in the Spectctor. In neat box, with 
___ Greeting inside, price 1s; alsoin silk, 23. 


PSALMS and HYMNS. Charmingly 
decorated with Sketches appropriate to the Text. 
16 pp, in decorated covers, tied with silk, price 6d, 

1. The 23rd Psalm. (¢: 3. "The Morning Hymn. 

2. The 121st Psalm. The Evening Hymn. 

By the ARTIST of “ THREE BLIND MICE.” 


|The OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED in 
a SHOE. A New Version of the Old Story, 
uniquely Illustrated, with the Words set to Music, 
Price ls. $2 7 
The FLORAL ALPHABET: an 
Exquisite Gift-Book for Young Cuildren, Each 
page contains a Capital and Small Letter, with 
Blossom or Flower in Colours. Decorated ‘paper 
cover, coloured edges, price 6d. 
RACE- 


UPS and DOWNS in the 
COURSE of LIFE. Fully llustrated in Colours. 
Verses by SamveEL Kk. Cowan, M,A. Price 6d. 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF 








THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON) 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds . idscncecsdececees Mee pMaenS 


FIRE DEP ARTMENT. —The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AII descriptions of Life | 
Insurance and Annuities at moderare rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 


The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 


THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation. —Maintaining Policies in Force. ite. 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 


OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within’ fifteen days therefrom. 


Prospectuses and ‘Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
_ London Offices : : Cor mhill and Charing Cross. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 





19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 


S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Kates, Absolute Security. 
Libergl Loss Settlements. 
Prompt ¢Payment of Claims. 
Jot Secretaries— 
W. ©. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Stree t, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENry Joun Norman, Esq. 
| George Lake, Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 

Lefevre, M.P. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. aes 
John Hunter, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Departmen yr J. RELTON, 


Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John G,. Talbot, Esq., 
M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present _ uP 

and invested ..- £1,000 ,000 
Total Funds, upwar sof 2. 4,042,000 
Total Annual Income, over 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
= es on demand. 

TWO CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CU BRENT. ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


A CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. oa 
Annual Income, £: 248, 000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve F und, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, 22,500,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp Orrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME...........ccccccoccersesee 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE ‘STREE » B.C. a 
TT OLLOWAY’S PILLS. aes ARY OF 
Lirr.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholic forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pi'ls act magically in dispelling low 
spirits and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by variable temperatures, impure atmo- 
spheres, over-indulgence, or exhausting excitement. 
The most shattered constitutions may derive benefit 
from Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered 
actions, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. 
By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
these Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, 
the most despondent will soon feel confident of a 
perfect recovery. 


CHAIRMAN. 
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ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHariRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DeEpuTY-CHarrmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR Lay RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 














The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£40,000 MORK THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 

2.—The Society i is conducted with the urMosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 

3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 

among the general population. 

In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 

Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
eres 














c— with full Profits. Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 
Age next | Age “next 
Birthday. £8. d. | | Birthday. £8. d. | 
25 20 18 25 1618 
30 23 5 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 15 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








~ BANKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and Co. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on eet to the Office, 2 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


and 3 The SANC- 
ATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


TINCTURE 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, |; 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
EASY CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c., 


OF GRACEFUL FORMS, TASTEFULLY UPHOLSTERED IN 
OLD AND MODERN STYLES. 


An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 





UsE 











ALL COLDS 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 














ALTER  BESANT’S NEW 
__LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE sor JAS UARY. 1 
ALTER _BESANT’S NEW 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for or JANUARY, 
W Alter BESANT’S NEW 
STORY. 

The BELL of ST. PAUL’ 8. 
Wrtes BESANI’S NEW 
STORY. 

aa: __ The BELL of ST. PAUL'S. 
HE BELL of ST. PAUL’. 


A City Love-Story. 
WALTER 1 BESANI'S NEW STORY, 


T\HE BELL ST. PAUL's: 





HE BELL of 
A City Love-Story. 
LONGMAN’ 8 MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 








HE BELL of SY. PAUL'S: 
A City Love-Story. 
WALTER BKSANT’S NE STORY. 
"NX HE =BELL of ST. PAUL’: 


A City Love-Story. 
__LONGMAN’ 8 MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 75, JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Brut oF St, Pavy’s. By Walter Besant, Part 
I. Chaps, 1-3. 
Stupres OF ELEMENTARY ScHOOL Lire.—I. By H. 
J. Barker, 
“HatH not A Jew Eres?” By Earnest Duns, 
A QuEEN ANNE PockeET-Book. By Mrs. Pollard, 
THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE ‘‘ DONNA”? IN 1888.— 
I. By the Author of “Cuarles Lowder.”—II, By 
the-Editor. 
A Dancerovs Catspaw. 13-15. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Murray. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCXIBE! 
Price One Shilling. 


errr S MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR ror JANUAR 

Party GOVERNMENT. By the Earl of a 

Comepy oF a CounTrYy-HousE. Chaps. 1-4, A New 
Novel. By Julian Sturgis, Author of ‘‘ Thraldom,” 
“ Jobn Maidment,”’ &c. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DUKE OF WELLING: 
ton. By Dowager Lady de Ros. 

THE Otp CLoaK. By Maxime du Cam 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE AS AZDILE, By the Editor of 

the Builder, 

A Mip-Winter Battap. By H. A. Bird. 

Diary In NEw YORK DURING THE PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTION, 

Tue Mipianps. By Lady Knightley. 

THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY.—Part IV. 

3-5. By Maxwell Gray, 

Notes OF THE MONTH, 

CORRESPONDENCE :— 

THE CHILDREN S HOSPITAL. 

Mrs. KenDAv’s ** DRAMATIC OPINIONS.” 

Our Lisrary List. 


___London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M\HE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

for JANUARY contains:—‘*‘ PAGAN IRE- 

LAND,” by CHARLES DE Kay, with Illus- 

trations; “ ROUND ABOUT GALILEE,” 

by Epw. L_ WILson, with Illustrations; 

A PERVERTED FRANCHISE,” by A. 

- Gorpon, with Illust: trations ; “The 

LIFE of ADMINISTRATIVE EXILES,” 

by GrorGe Kennan; ‘‘HORSES of the 

PLAINS,’ Written "and iilustrated by 

Frepreric Remrneton; “OLD ITALIAN 

MASTERS: GIOTTO,” by W. J. StrtuMan, 

with Eneravings from the Originals; &c. 
Price 1s 4d. 

ee : T. FisHer Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 


Chaps, 








HOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S LIST. 


Seventeenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 53; handsomely printed in red and black. 

HIST, LAWS and PRINICIPLES 

of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 


“CAVENDISH.” With an Appendix on American 
ads. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s; 
handsomely printed in red and black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘’ CavENDISH.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 
HORT WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 


J. L. BALDWIN; and a TREATISE ON THE GAME, 
by James CLay. 








Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. Poug, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
m ‘ WHIST RuymMes,” 3d. 
E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 

DIARIKS, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1889, in great variety, 
may now be bad of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the “ Finger SHapep Drarigs,’’ in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 








76 to 80 


OXFORD STREET, W. 





Tuos. DE La Rvs & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


« Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’ ?” 
—John Bull. 


NOTICE. 








TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES :— 


ARMINELL, 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING,” 
“MEHALAH,” &c., 


AND 


PAUL’S SISTER, 


By the AUTHOR of “HISCOUSIN BETTY,” 
“NEAR NEIGHBOURS,” &c., 
Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple 
Bar,’ ’—Guurdian, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 1839 

1, ARMINELL. Chaps, 1-4, (See above ) 

2. CHaRnLes Lams’s LETTER 

3, ON New YeEar’s Evr. 

4, WHat Mew LIVE 

5, PUns. 

6, BALLADE OF ARCADIA. 

7, Last Worps. 

8 THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

), A CHRONICLE OF Two Montus.” Chap. 4. 

19, CHINAMANIA, 
11. Pacy’s SISTER. 


Chaps. 1-2. (See above.) 


THIRD EDITION, ready this cay. 


MR. FRITH’S FURTHER 
REMINISCENCES. 


(Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘My 
Life and Reminiscences.”’) 


now ready. 


THE ARGOSY.—“ FEATHERSTON’S STORY,” the 
commencement of a Story by JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. 
Henry Wood), commences in the ARGOSY for JANUARY, 





_ 


eo bp 


. GUSTAVO 


eS 


ao on 


I 


8. 


. ON BOARD THE ‘ BATAVIA.’ 
With 7 

. A BIRTHDAY. By Georce CotreReExt, 

. LATIMER’S NOVEL. 

“THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF.” 

HOW LORD ROLAND MET HIS WIFE. 

9. NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. A New Serial Story. 


Chap. 1.—The Forge. 
Chap. 2.—Mr. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 
Chap. 3.—Mrs, Canter at Home. 


Illustrated by William Small. 
. FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 


BECQUER. By Miss Betuam Epwarps. 


Tilustrations. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 


RICHARD BENTLEY ard SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


By Jounny Luptow (Mrs. Henry Wood). 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


THE ARGOSY.—‘ The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” a 
New Serial Story, Illustrated by W. Small, commences in 
the ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready. 








By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


In Cemy Svo, with Portrait, Index, and Fac-simile, 
15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED TOWERS. 
a of ‘ Alex.a,” 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MAR- 


RIAGH. By Frances ELeanor TROLLOPE, 


By Eleanor C. 
&e. In 3 vols, 


Author of “ Black Spirits and White,” &c. In3 
vols. crown 8v0. 
A WITCH of the HILLS. By 


Firorexce Warpen Author of “A Dog witha 
Bad Name,” &e. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie 
Fotuercitt, Author of “bith and Kin,” &ec, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW HUNTING NOVEL by Captain COTTON. 
Just publisbed, price 73 6d. 
“(NONE AWAY!” By FReEpDERICK 
Corton (late of H.M.’s l00th Foot), Authoc 
of **Vhe Meyne 1 Hunt,”’ “f Forty Minutes,”’ &c, 


Lou’on: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., 
+ Stationers’ Hail Court. 








Now ready, price 9d; post-free, 10d. 
pArbin ILuUstRE— 
Beantitnl'y Itinstrated in Colours, A NEW 
BVITION of this watenless paver, with English teat. 
Now uppers EVt RY WelK. It is published in 
Englaiu smuitanucousiy with the French Edit on in 
Paris, 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of ‘‘ Paris 
Illustré”” throughont the World, the INTER. 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, Lordon, EC, (a1.d New York . 





1s, post-free. 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H, Crarge, M.D. 


ate Epps and Co ,170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
Stree 


| 


| 





“The old scandals, universally discredited at the time, and believed in by a later generation only through 


their Suppression. 


By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, 0O.S.B. 


2 vols. demy Svo, 12s each. Vol. L, THIRD EDITION. 
(Vol. IT. in a few days, 


prejudice and ignorance, are now dispelled for ever.”—=(Signed), JAMES GAIRDNER. 


“* His Look promises to be a most valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.’""—Saturday Review. 


** A learned, careful, and successful vindication of the personal character of the Monks...... In Mr. Gasquet’s 
skilful hands the dissulution of the Monastcries assumes the proportions of a Greek tragedy.” —Guardian. 


“ The work is solid, authentic, and trustworthy in its matter...... The history speaks for itself in clear, 


simple, and good English.’”—Dublin Review, (Signed), HENRY Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 


HENRY Vill. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


An Attempt to Illustrate th: History of 


“A historian of the right kind, and one who deserves the success, remarkale for a book of the kind, 


which he has already had.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


JOHN HODGES, 25 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 


A pure Solution, 


180 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Sond Street, 


London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d exch. 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


Translated 
from the French bv C. B, Pitman, With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasrizn Bonvator. 


2 vols, royal 8vo, 32s. 


HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 61 


Coloured Illustrations, By G. Bowers. Oblong 4to, 12s, [This day. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woods 


Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert C. 
LESsLIr. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

** Mr. Leslie has performed his task as editor with great care and much con- 
scientiousness, every remark betraying how congenial the work must have been 
to such a lover of things nautical. The illustrations are distinctly good, the 
character of the old frigates, together with their peculiarities of rig, being 
accurately preserved throughout eben Mr. Leslie is to be congratulated on the pro- 
duction of a volume the ccntents of which are fully worthy of the artistic exterior 
which has been bestowed upon it.’’—Saturday Review, 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. By KH. 

W. Payton, With 20 Illustrations by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
“The writer has been at pains to know, and know familiarly ; he has travelled 
and lived in the land he describes till it has become to him as a home, its ways his 
ways, its thonghts his thoughts...... He has evidently a clear, seeing eye, and we 
know no book on the subject of New Zealand which makes the reader feel so com- 
pletely at home there.”—Birimingham Post. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count de 


Fatioux. Translated from the French by C. B. Pitman. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

“‘ These volumes are to us the most interesting and instructive that have issued 
from the press of France for many years, They are the posthumous record of 
the opinions and corduct of one of the noblest of men who have taken part in 
modern French history,’’—Edinburgh Review. 








A NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET FANE. 
THE 


STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 


By VIOLET FANE, 
Author of “‘ Denzil Place,’’ &c, 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


. P PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of DR. S, WELLS 


WILLIAMS, Author of “ The Middle Kingd»m,” and many years Missionary 
in China, By FreprericK WELLS WILLIAM3, 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 


WINTER SKETCHES from the SADDLE. 


By a Septuagenarian, JouN CopmMan,. 12mo, cloth gilt, 4s, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 


Part II. (completing the Work), AMERICAN POETRY and FICTION, 

By Cuas. F. RIcHARDSON. 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. Part I, The DEVELOPMENT 
of AMERICAN THOUGHT. vo, cloth, 12s 6d, 

“y 

and HIS 


TALES of KING ARTHUR, 
By MarGaret VERE FARRINGTON, 


KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
With 29 Illustrations by Alfred Fredericks and others. Handsomely printed, 
Svo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

“The brave deeds of the knights of old, and the poetic charm that attaches 
itself to everything connected with chivalry, will always prove a most fascinating 
theme for romance, and the tales told in this volume cannot fail of proving most 
fascinating reading for the boy and girl of the day.” 

“ The anthor has done her task well, and the illustrations have helped her to 
make a volume worthy of the subject.”—Spectator. 

“ The book is thoroughly interesting, and charmingly got-up.’’—Literary World, 

“Tt is well printed and illustrated, and is to be welcomed as every book is to be 
welcomed which familiarises our children with the heroic deeds and knightly 
ideals of the age of chivalry and romance,.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


KALOOLAH : 


Romer. By W. 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


SOME CHAPTERS on JUDAISM and the 


SCIENCE of RELIGION, By Rabbi Louis Grossmann, D.D. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

ConTENTS :—The Intuitive Character of Religion—Spontaneous Religion.— 
Universal Religion and the Sects.—Religion and Dogma.—Prophecy.—Religious 
300ks,—Standard ef Morality. —Theories of Ethics.—Progress of Knowledge.— 

History of Judaism.—Foreign Elements in Judaism, 





the Adventures of Jonathan 


§. Mayo. New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, post 8vo, 


CURRENT AMERICAN BOOKS IMPORTED TO CRDER, 
FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK, 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR PRESENTS at 3d in 
the 1s DISCOUNT.—The NEW SEASON’S BOOKS and a LARGE 
STOCK of STANDARD WORKS, handsomely bound in calf and morocco, 
suitable for presentation, at above terms. Full Catalogue of 124 pp., containing 
special lists of the newest books, post-free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“m SPECIAL DECEMBER LIST 
Of Selected Works in Ornamental Bindings, 
Prices from Five Shillings upwards. 


6) LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKs 


For Circulation and for Sale. 
THESE LISTS POSTAGE-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34 New Oxford Street ; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; and 
2 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


Subscriptions 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free:— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c, 


Books shipped to all aoe of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen, 
Books bound in the shortest poss:ble time. 

Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 


GPEECH s STUDIES. Including “ Excelsior” and “ Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy.’”? With Portrait. Dedicated to Sir Morell Mackenzie, By 


Epwin Drew. One Shilling. 
SLEIGHT of HAND, CONJURING, 





TRICKS with CARDS, 
MAGIC, and MYSTERY, With Diagrams. By CHARLES GILBERT. One Shilling. 
“The directions are clear and simple, the illustrations useful,’’—Sat, Review. 
FIREWORKS and CHEMICAL SURPRISES. By Cuanrtzs 
GILBERT, One Shilling. 

**Comprises directions for several pretty experiments, quite within the 
means and powers of every careful schoolboy.”’—Saturday Review. 

DEAN and Son, | Debrett’ 8 Office, 160 a Fleet Street, E.C 


COLLECTION of ECCENTRIC SANSCRIT TALES, 
entitled ‘TALES of the PANDAUS.” Crown 8vyo, price 2s 61. By 
Major-General D. J. F. NrwaL. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





Ts DAVIES BIRTHDAY-BOOK. ; 
HOUGHTS for EVERY Db z# Y.” 
A few copies now remain, cloth, 4s 6d ; French morocco, 5s Ps Postage, 
3d.—Can be had only of EDITORS, cassava ’ House, Worthing. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Published this day. 
A CATALOGUE 


OF 
lee and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
Including Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 
Also many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
All newly bound in calf or morocco of the highest quality. 
Post-free on application to 
Cc O., 








H. SOTHERAN AND 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 





ALFRED WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


PERIODICALS, —CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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THE 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 351, for JANUARY, price 1s, contains:— 
MarooneD. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 7-9. 
A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST AND His Work. By Dr. Knight. 
Dr. JOHNSON’S FAVOURITES. 
Tur INDIAN IN CaNADA. By W. Macdonald Oxley. 
A Story or Cx10os. By Mrs. Lynch. 
Tur Buioopy Doctor. By Andrew Lang, 
Tur PRACTICE OF LETTERS, 
SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION AND Po.itics. By Goldwin Smith, 


PN Sop ror 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


, ‘if ’ 
) . 4 “4 
Che English Mlustrated Magasine 
For JANUARY contains :— 

j, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, AFTER LORENZI D1 CreEpr. Frontispiece. 
9. Tue House or Tue Wor. By Stanlev J, Weyman. 
3, GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH Homes.—VI. BerKeLry CastLe, By Elizabeth 

Balch. With Illustrations. 
4, THE OLD SERGEANT. By Archibald Forhes. 
5, Gwalior. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. With Illustrations. 
6, LonpoN MopELs. By Oscar Wilde. With Illustrations by Harper Pennington, 
7, Sant’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford, 
§, Er Czrera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
For JANUARY (the First Part of a New Volume) contains :— 


An Illuminated Frontispiece, 


Tur DatrYMPLES. New Serial Story. | Fatse STANDARDS AND THE TRUE. By 
By Agnes Giberne, Author of} the Rev. John Munro Gibson, D.D. 
“Gwendoline,” &c. 'O_p Mortatity iN Davupuiny.” By 

AmericAN DeEvoTIONAL PorTrRy. By|_ S. R, Pattison. 

Lily Watson. | Jews IN THE East. By Sidney Moore, 
Tue SILENT SNOWS. | THE MastTeEr’s Doc. By D. Alcock. 
{ue USE AND ABUSE OF THIS WORLD. | AFTERWARDS. By Mary Rowles Jarvis, 

By the Rev. F. Bourdillon, M.A. | THE Last RESOURCE. 


Passing THOUGHTS ON My LIFE, By Tue Goop Regent Moray. 


a Lady of Eighty. | BrpLe NOTES AND QUERIES. 
ScnpAY IN AMERICA, THe FisHerMAN’s Wire. By W. 


Rainey. 

Tue Roya Law: a Story. 
lotte Mason, 

| Tu1ncs New anv OLp, 

| SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 

| MonTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 


INDEPENDENT WORK FOR THE BLIND, 
By Anne Beale. 

Buyp. From a Sketch taken in Cairo, 
by G. L. Seymour. 

Txe LATE BisHor STEERF. 

Tus LESSON OF THE SNow. 


Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


By Char- 





“MNHE SUNDAY AT HOME is one of our oldest, as it is 

one of our best, religious periodicals. Age has not impaired its vigour. 
It is still as excellently conducted as 1 magazine of this class could weli be. The 
coutents are of a varied, healthy, and interesting character. There is something 
for the taste of all Sunday readers.’’—Scotsman. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


Commences a NEW VOLUME with JANUARY PART (now ready), 
CoNnTAINING 
Frontispiece—* TALLY-HO !’’—by F. Dadd. 


CarRIcONNA: A Story More or Less; THe FEEDING oF LONDON, 
IntsH. Chaps. 1-3. By Tighe Hopkins.| Gordon. 
Illustrated by F. Dadd. | Browne. 

NineEtreE: AN Event oF 1870. By the! Ap Lucem per Te. By Emily Hickey. 
Author of “‘ Walks in Algiers,’’ &c. | THE SoctaL REVOLUTION ACHIEVED. 

Tue HANDWRITING OF OUR KINGS AND! Wuat THEN ? 

QvuEENS. With Fac-similes. First; A Wituerep Lear. By C. J. Lee. 

Part. By W. J, Hardy. |THE NEGROES OF THE SoutH, By T. 
Tur PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF A! L, Robinson. Illustrated. 

MINING ENGINEFR. | ORIGINAL FABLES, 

Tae Story OF THE British BLoop-' How We Sex, Hrar, anv Speak. By 
HOUNDS, By Dr. Gordon Stables. | Dr. Alfred Schofield. Illustrated. 

Tue END OF THE VoryaGr, Chaps. 1-5,, 4 CouPLE OF Ducks; OR, THE STORY 
By J, Maclaren Cobban, Illustrated; oF A MarriaGe THAT NEVER CAME 
by W. H. Overend. | Orr. By Frederick Langbridge. 

ReEYNELL TayLor. With Portrait. | A SmupLe Hetp TO HEALTH. 

SENSATIONALISM. By the Rev. Preb.' VARIETIES :— 

Harry Jones, M.A. | Ovr or Work.—THREE KINDS OF 

trent Men. By James Mason. | Wives; &c. 


HE LEISURE HOUR. Sixpence Monthly. 


Newsagents. 





By W. J. 





Of all 








Now ready, price Is. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY, 1889. 
Commencing a New Volume. 
ConTENTS. 


“Tur Track ox Both Hanps was ENCLOSED BY THE UNBROKEN Woops ”— | 


“‘The Master of Ballantrae,”’ p. 56). Frontispiece. Drawn by William Hole. 


CastLE LIFE IN THE Mippie AGrs, E, H. Blasbfield and E, W. Blashfield. 23 | 


Illustrations by E. H. Blashfield. 
Rattway MANAGEMENT. General E. P. Alexander. Illustrated. 
Nunc Dimitris: A CHANT OF THE FouGuT FIeLp. Edith M. Thomas, 
THE MAsTER OF BALLANTRAE.—III. (To be continued.) Begun in November, 
1888. Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustration (Frontispiece) by William Hole. 
THE INVALID’s WORLD: THE Doctor, THE NURSE, THE Visitor. A. B. Ward. 
Tllustrated, 

Ronpo. Henry Shelton Sanford, jun. 

French Traits: Women. W.C. Brownell. 

JAPANESE ART SyMBOLS. William Elliot Griffis. Illustrated from Drawings 
specially prepared for the Magazine by Nankoku Ozawa, of Tokio, Japan. 

Tae Luck OF THE Bocans. Sarah Orne Jewett. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, 

BeetHoven’s THIRD SyMPHONY. Richard Hovey. 

Tue Eruics or Controversy. George P. Fisher. 

Ix Bonemra, Louise Chandler Moulton. 

—— AND CERTAIN REFLECTIONS ConcERNING THEM. Thomas Bailey 

rich, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Illustrated by Gordon | 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. Demy S8vo, price 54s. 


THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M._P., D.C.L.., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of “The 
Holy Roman Empire.” 


Part I.—The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Part II1.—The STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

Part I1I.—The PARTY SYSTEM. 

Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 

Part V.—ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLECTIONS. 
Part VI.—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The RECLUSE: a Foem. 


WorpswortH. Feap. 8vo,}23 6d. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory 
Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still 
copyright, a hitherto unpublished Poem of about 7UU lines. 


By William 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A READING of EARTH. By George 


MerepitH, Author of ** Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” “ Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic Life,”’ Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By the AUTHOR of “A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with 


Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of The Little Pilgrim. By the 
Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’? Crown 8vo, 5s, 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by H. RAILTON and HUGH THOMSON. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 
By W. Outram Tristram. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown 4to, 21s, 

The Daily News siys :— The season has not produced, nor is it likely to pro- 
duce, a more pleasing, certainly not a more thoroughly English book.” 
The Guardian says:—‘‘ It is full of interesting recollections of famous places 
and people.” 
With UPWARDS of EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH 


HOLLAND and GERMANY. ByJ. P. Manarry and J. E. RoGers. LIllus- 
trated by J. E. Rogers. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


With ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANCIENT ROME in the LIGHT of RECENT 


DISCOVERIES. By Ropotro Lancian1, LL.D. (Harv.), Professor of 
Archwology in the University of Kome, Director of Excavations for the 
National Government and the Municipality of Kome, &c. 8vo, 24s. 


With TWO HUNDRED and FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The CIVILISATION of SWEDEN in 


HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscir Monte ivs, Ph.D., Professor at the National 
Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged by the Author), by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D, 8vo, 14s. 


The CLASSICAL ELEMENT in the NEW 


TESTAMENT, considered as a Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix 
on the Old Authorities used in the Formation of the Canon. By Cuaries H. 
HOooLs, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, lus 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of ‘ Carrots,” ‘‘ Tell Me a Story,” ‘‘ Little Miss Peggy,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 61. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR-TREE;. 
or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. Van BruysseL. Edited 
by the Author of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’”” With Illustrations by Becker. 
New Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. ‘‘Macmillan’s Books for the Young,” New 
Volume, 








The SPIRITUAL LIFE; and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| SOME CONTRIBUTIONS to the RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT of OUR TIME; being Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. By the Rev. James M. 
Witson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and Author of “ Sermons in 
Clifton College Chapel, 1879-83,”’ “* Essays and Addresses,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW and OLD. 


A Selection of Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1861-87. By the Very Rev. Cuartes J. Vavcuan, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, Master of the Temple, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


*,* Messvs. MACMILLAN and CO.’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of 
BOOKS suitable for PRIZES and PRESENTATION is NOW READY. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
December, 1888. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES’ SPEECHES 
and ADDRESSES, during the Last Twenty-Five Years, 
1863-1888. Edited by James Macautay, A.M. M.D., Edin., 
Author of “ Victoria R.I.: her Life and Reign.” With Portrait, 
8vo, 12s. [In January. 


The BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. With some 


Account of the Norman Lineages. By the Ducuess of 
CLEVELAND. 83 vols. fcap. 4to, 48s. [Neat week. 


ENGLISH FANS and FAN LEAVES 
COLLECTED and DESCRIBED. By Lady CuartorreE SCHREIBER. 
With 160 Illustrations, folio, £7 7s net. {In January. 

*,* The Edition is limited to 150 copies. 


CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON with the late EARL STANHOPE, 1831-1851. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BUDDHISM: in its Connection with Brah- 
minism and Hinduism, and in its Contrast with Christianity. 
Being the Duff Lectures for 1888. By Sir Monier Wiiams, 
K.C.LE., D.C.L. With Illustrations, 8vo. [In January. 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. 


A Course of Divinity Lectures. By Grorce Satmon, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity Coll., Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


The POLITICAL and PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of DANIEL O’CONNELL, 1792-1847. Edited, 
with Notices of his Life and Times, by Wm. J. Firzparrick, 
F.S.A. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Being the 


Whewell Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambridge 
in 1887. By the late Sir H. SuMNER MAINE, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THREE COUNSELS of the DIVINE 
MASTER for the CONDUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. I. 
The Commencement.—II. The Virtues.—III. The Conflict. By 
E. Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 16s. 


LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. By 
Joun W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

1. Martin JosEpH Rovutu. 
2. Huen JAmes Rose. 
3. CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
4. Epwarp HaAwkKINs. 


7, RicHaAkD GRESWELL. 

8. Henry Octavius Coxe. 

9. Henry LONGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
10. WittiaM JACOBSON. 

5. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 11. Cuaries Pace EDEN. 

6. Ricuarp Lyncu Corton. 12. Cuartes Lonevet Hicains, 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of NATURE. 


Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Beginners. 
By E. M. Caitnarp. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The CAREER of MAJOR-GENERAL 
BROADFOOT, C.B., in AFGHANISTAN and the PUNJAB. 
Compiled from his Papers and those of Lords Ellenborough and 
Hardinge. By Major Wm. Broaproot,R.E. Portrait and Maps, 
8vo, 15.. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. By 


CHARLES GRANVILLE, Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch.” Post 
8vo, 23 61. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S., 


Civil Engineer. By Wm. Powe, F.R.S., Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THREE GENERATIONS of ENGLISH 


WOMEN; or, Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. John 
Taylor-—Mrs. Sarah Austin—and Lady Duff Gordon. By JANET 
Ross. Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoirs of John Campbell Shairp, late Principal of St. Andrews, 
and Professor of Poetry at Oxford. By Professor Wm. Knicut, 
of St. Andrews. Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


The HOLY PLACES of JERUSALEM. By 


Professor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. With Illustrations, Svo, 103 6d. 


STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary and 


Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863. By Grorce Smitu, 
LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” &c. Portrait and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. 


By the Hon. Emity Lawtess, Author of “ Harrish.’? Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, 63. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S NEW Lisp 


Now ready, price ls. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 


AN EXPONENT OF CURRENT CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AT HouR 
AND ABROAD. 


FOR JANUARY, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 
1, CHRISTIANITY AT THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Principal Carrns, D.D, 
Prebendary Reryotpg, 





2. WHAT IS THE SUPERNATURAL ? 
3. SCEPTICAL NOVELS BY WOMEN : 
ROBERT ELSMERE.—Paper I. C. Lioyp Enastromw, 

4, AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH HYMNODY. 
W. Garrett Horper, 
5. CAN WE POPULARISE THE EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT? 
Henry Harman, D.D, 
6. CHURCH POLITY A PART OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Professor WITHEROw, D.D, 
7. FORCES ANTAGONISTIC TO CHRISTIANITY. 
No. I.—Explanations. Avex. J. Harrison, B.D. 
8 CURRENT LITERATURE, 


FOR 1889, 
MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

will commence a new and greatly improved series, and in a more convenient form 

medium 8vo. It will aim to provide much more real and practical help to 

Clergymen and Preachers than heretofore ; in fact, everything will be made sub. 

servient to thorough usefulness in every department of Clerical work. The 

following Papers will appear in the early numbers for the New Year :— 

SERMONS.—By the Rev. 8S. Bartnc-GouLp, M.A, and the Rev. C. J. Rivgewar, 
M.A., Vicar of Lancaster Gate, W. 

OUTLINES for the CHURCH’S YEAR.—By Rev. E. Davies, D.D. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS.—By Rev. E. Davies, D.D. 

CHILDREN’S SERMON.—By Rev. A. Row.anp, B.A., LL.B, 

EXPOSITORY PAPERS.—By the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon and Arch. 
deacon of Westminster ; the Revs. A. ‘l’. Bort, M.A., and A. Lusyn WILLIAMg, 
M.A., Rector of Ampton. 

SERMON OUTLINES.—By Rev. A. MacLaren, D.D. ; Rev. T. M. Lana, D.D.; 
Rev. B. Meyer, B.A.; Rev. C. New; Rev. U. CLEMANCE, D.D.; Rev, 
Bryan Date, M.A.; Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A.; Rev. J. Irwin, D.D.; 0, 
JERDAN, M.A., LL.B.; Kev. Principal Cuapman, LL.D.; Rev. aA. 0, 
THISELTON, B.A.; Rev. J. WiLucock, B.D., &. 

LITERARY PAPERS —By the Rev. L. Hatt, M.A. 

EXEGETICAL PAPERS on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD.—By the Rev. W, 
J. DEANE, M.A., Vicar of Ashen. 

STUDIES in the FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL.—By the Rev. Tomas Ranpett, 
M.A., Principal of Bede College, Durham, 

HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY on GALATIANS.—By the Rev. B. C. Carrix, 
M.A., Vicar of Northallerton. 


WHO IS the WHITE PACHA? a Story of 


Coming Victory. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The BIBLE in the PACIFIC. By the Rev. 


A. W. Murray, Author of ‘Eminent Workers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR: a Memoir. By 


the Rev. R. Lunprs, M.A., Liverpool. With Portrait, and View of Mount 
Alyn. Large post 8vo, 63. 

“ Mr. Lundie succeeds in conveying to the reader a distinct and living impres- 
sion of the overpowering and irresistible earnestness which was the basis of Mr, 
Balfour’s character.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘* As a book for young men entering on business life, Mr. Lundie’s Memoirs of 
Alexander Balfour has no superior, perhaps no equal; and we shall be glad to 
hear of a cheap edition that its educational influence may go into every parish 


in the land.”—North British Daily Mail, 
CENTENARY CON- 





REPORT of the 


FERENCE of the PROTESTANT MISSIONS of the WORLD, held in 
Exeter Hall, from the 9th to the 19th June, 1888, Ediicd by the Rev. JamEs 
JOHNSTON. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of CHRIST. Thoughts on the 


Indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Believer and the Church. By the Rev. 
ANDREW Morray, Author of “ Abide in Christ,” ** Like Christ,” &. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


OUR CELESTIAL HOME: an Astronomer’s 


View of Heaven. By JERMAIN G. Porter, A.M., Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“ An examination in the light both of Scripture teaching and of science of the 
question, ‘What and where is Heaven?’ The author seeks to show that the 
general teaching of the Bible, and especially the doctrine of the resurrection, 
indicate that Heaven is a material locality, and that the popular opinion that all 
matter is intrinsically evil is untenable.” 


12 Illustrations, 18th Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOR’ARD OF THE DOGGER; 
or, Deep Sea-Trials and Gospel Triumphs, 
BEING THE STORY OF THE INITIATION, STRUGGLES, AND SUCCE3SES 
OF THE MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN, 
By E. P. MATHER, Founder and Director. 
“ Wecan strongly recommend this very interesting volume.””—Saturday Review. 


**A book full of interest and deserving wide circulation.’”’—Liverpool Courier, 


“Most valuable and interesting, a charming volume.’’—Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle. 


“No one can dip into this book without feeling a strong admiration for the 
work.” —Guardian, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


With many Portraits and I)lustrations. 


OF SAVONAROLA. 


Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


“Tt deserves the close attention of everybody who wishes to understand aright the character and work, even yet strangely misunderstood, of Savonarola,”— 


Scottish Lea ter. 





By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS; 
And other Medizeval Sketches. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ARCADY: For BETTER, For WORSE,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


“ A pleasant and erudite guide to the byways of history.””—Scotsman. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Darmesteter). 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 


Essays and Questions in History. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


“It is an inspiriting and agreeable companion.”—Manchester Guardian. 





ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE 


Now ready, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


(FOURTEENTH CENTURY.) 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By J.J. JUSSERAND. Translated from the French by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


Tbe Author has supervised the translation, and has added about a third of new matter, so that the volume differs toa f e ie N : 
Many of the illustrations are taken from illuminated manuscripts, and have never been published before. atta le eis 





AMOS KILBRIGHT: 
HIS ADSCITITIOUS ADVENTURES, 
With other Stories, 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Cloth, 3s 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 


CHESS. 
By LOUIS TYLOR. Parchment, 3s 6d. 
** A very clever book. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of Mr. Tylor’s play of fancy, and bright, 
quaint wit.”—Morning Post. 


TWO LITTLECONFEDERATES. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Illustrated by E, W. Kemble and A. C. Redwood, 
Square 8vo, cloth, 62. 





By the AUTHOR of “HUNTING TRIPS of a RANCHMAN.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL. | RIDES AND STUDIES IN THE CANARY 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Profusely Illustrated, small 4to, cloth elegant, 21s. 
“Spirited descriptions, admirably printed and copiously illustrated.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


With 


ISLES. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


many Illustrations and Maps. 





— 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

OLD CHELSEA: a Summer 
Day’s Stroll. By Brensamin ELLis Martin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The FLEET: its River, Prison, 
and Marriages. By JoHn AsHTON, Author of 
“The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century.” With 
70 Drawings by the Author from Original Pic- 
tures. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


“He has produced an extremely interesting and 
practically exhaustive history of the Fleet. The 
numerous reproductions of old prints of views and 
scenes greatly enhance the vaiue of the book,’’— 
Magazine of Art. 


“Dr. Martin has written a charming book. Mr. 
Pennell has added an attraction to the letterpress in 
his quaint and admirably executed illustrations.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 











A SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ALL CHILDREN IS 
VOLUME XV, OF 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In TWO PARTS, price 8s each. 








By the AUTHOR of “HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


The FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN: a Book for Girls and 
Young Women. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 63; Presentation Edition, 7s 6d. 
“The book is full of good, sound, practical advice.”—Scottish Leader. 
“The thorough excellence of the book can only be understood by perusing it.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Small crown) 


~~, cloth, £s 6d. Bridal Gift Edition, white vellum cloth, extra gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, | 
a3 


““We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wedding presents. It is a complete handbook to | 
an earthly Paradise, and its author may be regarded as the Murray of Matrimony, and the Baedeker of Bliss.” | 


—Pall Mail Gazette. 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” Popular Edition, cloth, 
53 6d; imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s; Fine Edition, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s 6d. 
‘A really delightful volume, well adapted for family reading.”—Christian World. 





SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from the Lives of the 
Emperor and Empress Frederick of Germany. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 
“Within the compass of the single handy volume the authoress skilfully contrives to glance at a large 
number of personal and national topics, She draws a pretty picture of ‘unser Fritz.”—Daily Chronicle. 





CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION, Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 


Son, Joun SmitH Morrat. 
“ An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a place of value on the honoured shelf of 








missionary biography. he biographer has done his work with reverent care, and in a straightforward, 
unatfected style.’—Contemporary Review. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, half-cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and 
PHRASES of ALL AGES. Classified Subjectively 
and Arranged Alphabetically. By RosBerT 
Curistr. 

** A very complete collection...... Excellently printed 
and strongly bound, these two volumes constitute a 
very valuable addition to the reference library.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated and furnished with 
Maps and Indexes, price 5s each. Presentation 
Edition, gilt edges, 53 64. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
PERSIA. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 

“ Told with good literary skili, and with ample and 
accurate knowledge.”—Scotsman, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By the late 
GusTAVE Masson. 

“He was by knowledge and sympathy singularly 
well adapted to deal skilfully with such « theme.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 

HOLLAND. By Prof. J. E. Thorold 
ROGERS, 

“A more interesting volume has not hitherto been 
contributed to the admirable * Story of the Natiuns,’” 
—Morning Post. 

By the AUTHOR 7 > re STRATFORD DE 


DCLIF 
The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley 
LANE-POOLE. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
ROME. By Arthur Gilman. 
The JEWS. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. 
CARTHAGE. By Prof. A. J. Church. 
GERMANY. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. by Prof. 
J. MAHAFFY. ss 

EGYPT. By Canon Rawlinson. 
HUNGARY. By A. Vambery. | 
The SARACENs. By Arthur Gilman. 
IRELAND. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 
CHALDEA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
The GOTHS. by Henry Bradley. 
ASSYRIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 

— in preparation. Prospectuses, &c., 
post-free. 





GREATER LONDON and ITS GOVERNMENT: a Manual and Year- 


Book for Electors, Citizens, and Ratepayers, and for Members of the County Council of London, City Corporation, School Buard, Boards of Guardians, Vestries, 


and District Boards. By GEORGE WHALE, 





With Statistical, Financial, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s ; half-cloth, 2s. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


** The Cornhill’ is the most interesting of Engl’sh magazines.” —Vanity Fair. 
** The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 
“The ‘Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, 
and deservedly so.”’—Scottish Review. 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of the CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE contains, in addition to the continuation of 
*“ FRENCH JANET,” and a number of Articles of General In- 
terest, the commencement of a NEW STORY of the PRESENT 
DAY, entitled “* THE COUNTY,” by a NEW WRITER. 
READY THIS DAY, at all BOOKSELLERS’ and NEWSAGENTS’, Price 
SIXPENCE. 
CABINET EDITION of ‘* ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


Ready this day, in 2 vols. small 8vo, 12s. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 


Warp. Cabinet Edition. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Miss META ORRED. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 53. 


A DREAM ALPHABET, and other Poems. 


By Meta Orrep, Author of ‘ In the Gloaming,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15: in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 


VOL, XVII. (EDWARD ERSKINE) of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Leste STEPHEN. 


“,.* Vol. XVIII. will be published on March 26th, 1889, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


To be comprised in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 5s each. 
Tke Edition will contain Three Portraits of Mr. Browning and a few Illustrations. 


Vol. 1X., THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books V. to VIII., 
is ready this day. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containing a Frontispiece, 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edge:. Price 1s 6d per Volume, 
Vol. III., VILLETTE, by Charlotte Bronté, 
is ready this day. 


*,* Catalogue post-free on Application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





-TRUBNER AND CO,S LIST. 
NOW Ril.A DY. 


NEW VOLUME of ORIENTAL VERSE by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 
With SA’DI in the GARDEN; or, the Book of Love. 


Being the ‘‘ Ishk’”’ or Third Chapter of ths * Bostan ” of the Persian Poet, 
Sa’di. Embodiedina Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. 
By Sir Epwin Arnoup, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1, Author of “The Light of 
Asia,” &. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


ALBERUNIS INDIA: an Account of the Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Astronomy, Customs, Laws, and 
Astrology of India, about A.D. 1030. Translated from the Arabic by Dr. 
Epwarp C. Sacuav, Ph.D., Professor in the Royal University of Berlin, 
Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London, &c. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


The LIFE of HIUEN TSIANG. By the Shamans 
Hwut Li and Yen-TstnG. With a Preface, containing an Account of the 
Works of I-Tsing. By Samur. Beat, B.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb,), Professor of 
a University College, London. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 

UNCLE PIPER of PIPERS HILL: 


a Novel of 
Anstralian Life. By “ Tasma.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARK RUTHERFORD.—The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD and MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 
Edited by his Friend, RrvubeN Swarcotr. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Corrected, and with Additions, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COUNT TOLSTOI as NOVELIST and THINKER. 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution. By CHarLes Epwarp Turner, 
English Lector in the University of St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


GERMAN POLICY — BISMARCK —IMPERIAL GER- 


MANY: a Critical Study of Fact and Character. By SipNey WHITMAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LETTERS of FELIX MENDELSSOHN to IGNAZ and 
CHARLOTTE MOSCHELES. Translated from the Originals in his Posses- 
sion, = by Fet1x MoscHELes. With numerous Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The STORY of the KINGS of ROME. In Verse for 


Children. By the Hon. G. Denman, Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
M.A. Cantab, 16mo, parchment, gilt top, rough edges, ls 6d, 


NAPLES in 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe, Author of 
** Pompeii, Past and Present,” “ Pompeii, Popular and Practical,” “ Handbook 
to the wo Museum,” &c.; and Hotcomse Ine.esy, Author of “ Echoes 
from Naples,” &c. With Illustrations by ‘‘H. J. 1.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW in FORMOSAN 
(Sinkang Dialect). With Corresponding Versions in Dutch and English. 
Edited from Gravius’s Edition of 1661. By the Rev. WiLLIAM CAMPBELL, 
M.R.A.S., English Presbyterian Mission, Taiwanfoo. Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The GRAND REALITY; being Experiences in Spirit Life 
of a celebrated Dramatist, Received through a Trance Medium and Edited 
by HuGu Junor Browne, Author of “ The Holy Truth,”’ “ Rational Chris- 
tianity,” “The Conflict between Authority and Reason,” “The Religion of 
the Future.” Large post 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.c. 


A TALE OF COUNTRY LIFR. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


United Service Gazette: —‘* A book which shows that Mr. Rider Haggard ha: 
powers of which even he himself is perhaps scarcely conscious,” : 

Illustrated London News :—* Mr. Haggard works out the development of the 
plot with a dramatic skill and force which prove his capacity of dealing suceess. 
fully with the elements of a domestic novel.” 

Times :—“ So far as success can be secured for a novel by an easy and Picturesque 
style, by a pretty sense of humour and human foibles, by an imagination 
impatient of its bondage, by a sense of dramatic fitness, and a courageous 
preference for startling incident, ‘Colonel Quaritch’ will be successful...... The 
closing act of excitement worthily differentiates the book from a hundred others.’ 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—*** Colove! Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the 
most powerful novels Mr. Haggard has written. Its interest is so intense, its 
characters stand out so boldly, and the stark wickedness of some is so unflinchingly 
contrazted with the lovableness of others, that such faults as we are able to note 
cease to be of consequence......The story may shortly be described as a series of 
highly strung dramatic episodes, linked together by fascinating narrative in 
which a strain of rich comedy prevails.’’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


STANDARD OF VALUE. 


BY 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


THE 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY’S BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, Is 6d. 


PARSIFAL: a Festival Play by Richard 


Wagner, A Study by ALFRED Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 





Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


OUR CATHOLIC INHERITANCE in the 


LARGER HOPE: an Essay. By ALrrep Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of ‘‘ The Vision of the Eucharist,” ‘‘ A Christmas 
Faggot,” &c. Together with an Historical Appendix by H. H. JEAFFRESON, M.A. 
“A thoughtful contribution to the literature which upholds the doctrine of 
universal restitution.”’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The VISION of the EUCHARIST, and othe? 


Poems, By ALFRED GuRNEY, M.A, 


“The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic power and a more than 
ordinary depth of feeling...... Many of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and of 
course a thoroughly Catholic spirit pervades them. If it were only for the few 
notes at the end, some of which are very striking, the volume would be worth 
possessing.” —Church Times, 





Small crown 8vo, 53. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


Gurney, M.A, \ 
** A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.””—John Bull. 


By Atrrep 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. | 


COLLECTED EDITION, 4 vols., each 53. 
. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Thirteenth Edition. 
. The EPIC of HADES. Twenty-third Edition. 
. GWEN and The ODE of LIFE. Seventh Edition, 
. SONGS UNSUNG and GYCIA. Fifth Edition. 
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SONGS of BRITAIN. Including “ A Song of Empire” and 


“The Imperial Institute: an Ode.” Third Edition, 5s, 


The EPIC of HADES. [Illustrated Edition. With 16 Autotype 
aw Designs by the late George R. Chapman, 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 213, 


The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. Witha Portrait, 


cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103 6d. 


The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY-BOOK. LEdited by S. S: 
a. With Frontispiece, 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s; or, cloth 
imp, ls 6d, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
7 Now published, with New Frontispiece ‘and ‘Tlustrated Cover. 
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By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh*and London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 





SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, and 


Social Significance. By Joun Stuart Biacxir, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
jn the University of Edinburgh, Author of “‘ Lays and Legends of Anc‘ent 


Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Music, 7s 6d. 


INSPIRATION, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. A. W. Moments, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Crown Svo, 53. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS. InaSeries of Letters. By HELENA Favcit, Lady Martin. Dedicated 
by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 


Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,”’ &c. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. Illustrated 
with 2 Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Etchings repro- 
duced from his Drawings. 2 vols. crown Svo, £2 12s 6d, 


GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-semité Region of 
California. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. Illustrated with 8 Hngravings. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 83 6d, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By the Same. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 


FOUR BIOGRAPHIES from ‘“ BLACK- 
WOOD.”—JANE TAYLOR, HANNAH MORE, ELIZABETH FRY, MARY 
SOMERVILLE. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “Troublesome 
Daughters,’ &. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Joun 


Hitt Burton, D.C.L., Historiogapher-Royal for Scotland. New and 
Revised Edition, 8 vols, and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By the iate Hart 


of IppESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., &e. 8vo, 16s. 


The FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH 


POETRY. By Joun Vertcu, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border,” &. 2 vols., in half-roxburghe binding, feap. 8vo, 15s. 


THOTH : a Romance. Second Edition, with 
New Preface and Appendix. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


“The new edition has two new features of value..,...In a preface the author 
satisfactorily repels an imputation made lightly that the work owes anything to 
‘She. In an appendix, he prints, as a sort of ‘ justification piece,’ the last 
chapter of the romance in its original unpublished form, ‘This is a highly in- 
teresting bit of writing...... As it stands, it is one of the most notable books of 
recent times.”"—Scotsman. 

““*Thoth’ is so good and so short that it might conceivably have been the 
book of the season.’’—Saturday Review. 

“«Thoth’ has imagination, delicacy, and finish.”’—Athenxum, 

“4 weird and mysterious romance, manifesting unusual literary skill, and dis- 
playing no small amount of imagination,” —Academy. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES MAC- 


GREGOR, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.1.E., Quartermaster-General in India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lady MacareGor. With Portrait and 
Maps, 2 vols. 8vu, 35s. 


Now Complete, in 9 vols, crown S8vo, 63 each, 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. 


By A. W. Kinaiake, Cabinet Edition, llustrated with Maps and Plans. 


EOTHEN. By the Same. A New Edition, 


uniform with the Cabinet Edition of the ** History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea.” Price 63, 


Beautifully Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. " 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor AYTOUN,. Small 4to, in elegant cloth binding, 
with gilt edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
CHEAPER EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION, in paper cover, ls, 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Bextiatirs. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5:. 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, E-<q., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Admiral 
Lord Keith, K.B.,”" &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse, with Life and Notes. By Sir THropore Martin, K.U.B. 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Sir 
THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Part I., Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 33 6d, Part 


II., Second Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 63. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 
Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquiil. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OxipHant, Author of 
** Piccadilly,” ‘* Altiora Peto,” &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 43. 


The ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGF, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, Library Edition, printed in bold clear 
type. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 3ls Gd, 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLovston, Editor of ‘* Arabian 
Poetry for English Readers,” ‘‘ The Book of Sindibad,”’ &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo, roxburghe binding, 25s. 


HISTORY of EUROPE. By Sir Arcuiparp 


Atison, Bart., D.C.L. Library Edition, 22 vols., with Portraits, demy S$vo, 
£16 17s 6d. People’s Edition, 21 vols., crown Svo, £4 53. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for HNGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Cotiins, M.A. Complete in 28 





vols., cloth, 23 6d each ; or in 14 vols., tastefully bound, with calf or vellum 
back, £3 10s, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S 
CABINET EDITION. 


8vo, £5. 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... In size, type, and paper 
everything that could be wished.”’—Atheneum, 


CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 


Svo, with Illustrations. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s 6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 33 64d.—FELIX HOLT, the 
RADICAL, 3s 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—S{LAS MARNKR, 2s 6d. 
ive tran’ 38s 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s 64.—MIDDLEMARQOCH, 7s 6d.— 

7s 6d. 


In 24 vols. crown 


Crown 


LIFE AND WORKS. 
The SPANISH GYPSY: 


Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, 


Old and New. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


a Poem. New 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, | ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of George Exior. Sixth 


Edition, cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap, 8vo, 3s 6d; 
or in French morocco or russia, 5s, 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. New Edition, 


with Portraits and Wood Engravings, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 153, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 








LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse ; 


with many Pieces hitherto unpublished, 2 Portraits and Fac-simile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including 


his Dramatic Writings, Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Pans, 
Sheridaniana, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Including the cream of the ** Comic Annuals.” With Portrait and 200 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 
WORKS. Including his Lndicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes. With Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


‘, . 
SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS, in Verse and 
Prose. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RicHarRD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d each. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Com. 
— Tm with Translations of the Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d, 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete 
in Two Series: the First from 1835-1843; the Second from 1944-1853. A 
Gathering of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A’ Beckett, Robert Brough, &. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Eugravings 
4 a Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2 thick vols., 
'3 6d each. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicouas, and 61 Copper- 
Plate Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS: In Search of the 
Picturesque, of Consolation, and of a- Wife. With Rowlandson’s Coloured 
Illustrations, and Life by J.C. Horren. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. Illus- 
trated by Hundreds of Sketches by W1LLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, and 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Translated. with Notes, by Epwarp WiLtIAM Lanz. With many 
Hundred Designs by Harvey. Edited by Epwarp STANLEY PooLE. With a 
— by STanLtEy LaneE-Poote. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d 
each, 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and translated by Epaar TarLor. With an Introduction 
hy Jonny Rusgin, and 22 Illustrations on Steel by George Cruikshank. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 63 6d; gilt edges, 73 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY of ILLUS- 
trious Literary Characters. With Anecdotal Memoirs by WILLIAM Bares, 
B.A., Maginn's Test and Portraits printed on an India Tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of J. M. W. 
TURNER. By Wattrer THornevry. With numerous Coloured Fac-similes 
from Turner’s Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Translated by Henry Van Laun. 4 vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s; 
Popular Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 


McCartry, M.P. Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 123 each. Also, 


a Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s eich. Anda Jubilee Edition, 
with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886, 2 vols. 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
By T. P. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. 
se nage 4 M.P. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Sig- 


nifications. By Rev. 0. W. Barpstzy, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. 
By Rev. C. W. Barps.ey, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES. With Sir Henry Et.is’s Additions and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES of _ the 
PEOPLE of ENGLAND. Edited by Witt1am Hone. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS. With Anecdotes 


of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacop Larwoop and 
J.C. Hotren. With 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLEs | 
By A. RosencarRTEN, With 639 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7g 6d, 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, describeg 


from Antique Monuments. By Ernst GuHL and W. Koner, Translated 
aud Edited by Dr. F, HuEFFer. With 545 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. ; 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornb 
Edited by Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, FSA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The LAWS and PRACTICE of CHESS ; together 
with an Analysis of the Openings. By Howarp SraunTon. Edited by 
Rozsert B, WoRMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. With Instructions 


for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. 
— With 400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3 6d. 


WORKS BY JOHN ASHTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS 


: : of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 400 Illustrations, 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, . 


From Original Sources. With nearly 100 Illustrations, 


HUMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the SEVEN. 
TEENTA CENTURY. With nearly 100 Tilustrations. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on 
NAPOLEON the FIRST. With 115 Llustrations from Originals. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. With 57 Illustra. 


tions. 


WORKS BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.8.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d each. 


CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES (The 


House of Hanover). With 400 Illustrations. 


HISTORY of CARICATURE and the GROTESQUE 


Py a Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. Illustrated by F. W. Farruott, 


WORKS BY DR. J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS, 
With 100 Illustrations. 


OUR COMMON 


Illustrations. 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST. With 366 Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, (Shortly. 


DICTIONARIES, 


The READER’S HANDBOOK of ALLUSIONS, 
REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. With 
an Appendix, containing a Complete English Bibliography. Crown S8vo, 1,400 
pp., cloth extra, 73 6d. 


AUTHORS and THEIR WORKS, with the DATES. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER, Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES, Imitative, Realistic, 


and Dogmatic. By the Rev. Dr. BREwrR. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d; 
half-bound, 9s. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By Samuret A. Bent, M.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, His- 
torical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 6d. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary. 


By Frances Hays, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d; half-bound, 9s. 


BRITISH FOSSILS. With 331 


a Dictionary of 
By Eviezer Epwarps. 





A New Serial Story, entitled ‘‘PASSION’S SLAVE,” by RICHARD ASHE KING, 


Author of “‘ The Wearing of the Green,” ‘“‘ A Drawn Game,” &c., begins in 


BELGRAVIA 


FOR 


JANUARY. 


By Jouy §, ' 





One Shilling Monthly. 


BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. Contents for 


JANUARY :—Passion’s Stave. By Richard Ashe King.—An Impostor. 
By Ulick Byrne.—My Matinee, By T. W. Speight.—THE WRITING ON THE 
Arm. By Cyril Bennett.—Mr. Catvert’s Fraitty. By J. Crawford Scott. 
—Tuose Two. By J. P. May.—THEe Course oF Truz Love. By Mary 
Jaques.—THE STorY OF a Wipow’s OrviIzE. By Ida Mar. 
New ready, complete ri in 
in inelf, Liusteatet, BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. (ifting® 





One Shilling, Monthly. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Con- 


tents for JANUARY :—Kerana Winona. By Lynn C. D’Oyle.—On THE 
Stopes oF Otympus. By J. Theodore Bent, M.A.—Curious Tenures. By 
F. Bayford Harrison.—WineE anpd Music. by F, J. Crowest.—GRrace 
DaLryMPLEE uioTr. ByG. P. Moriarty.—THE Late JouN Exua. By Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A.—A Borpger Rap. By George Eyre-Todd.— PANTOMIME 
OnE HuNDRED aND Firry Years Aco. By W. J. Lawrence.—A Soca. 
Revo.utTion. By Alexander Gordon.—Prisons AND PRISONERS. By Alex. 
H. Japp, LL.D.—Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.— 
TasBLE TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. } 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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